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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


The Hessian Fly. 


Sm,—While one class of writers profess 
to have found, by experience, that the early 
sown wheat is the least liable to be affected 
by the Hessian fly, and others, by the same 
test, have discovered that the late sown is the 
most likely to escape its ravages, I find a 
third party advocating a middle course, as the 
only mode by which the destruction can be 
averted ; arguing, very conclusively too, as 
do all the others, that their system only is to 

| be depended upon for security from the 
_ ‘scourge; while the sagacious Lawrance* ob- 
» serves, and I must be permitted to repeat the 
observation, “The probable reason for that 
multitude of caterpillars which are produced 
in @ blighling season is, that such seasons 
are usually preceded by a mild winter ; hence 
the direful ravages of locusts, Hessian flies, 
and various genera of insects in warm climes,” 
but he adds, “ Every observer will find, that 
the effects of blight depend entirely on the 
state of the atmosphere for their continuance 
or recession; and should they even have ad- 
vanced to a considerable degree of maturity, 


warm showers of rain and a permanence of 





_ “See Lawrance’s new Farmers’ Calendar, article 
Blight,” and im the appendix. 
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? The Productions of the Earth will always be in proportion to the culture bestowed upon it."" 
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'seasonable weather will prove an effectual 
remedy.” 


And accordingly, we find at the 
present time the common observation in the 
papers, “ the late seasonable weather has had 


| the most decidedly beneficial effects on the 


wheat, so seriously injured by the Hessian 
fly.” He then goes on to add, “ the disease 


|—originally caused by atmospheric affection 


—depends entirely on the subsequent state 
of the weather for its increase, decrease, or 
annihilation; nor are the seeds of the sup- 
posed parasite” (he is here speaking of the 


| fungus, but I consider his reasoning as appli- 


cable to every description of blight) “of the 
smallest future consequence, since we inva- 
riably find, that, whether the vegetation of 
the succeeding year shall be blighted or not, 
depends simply on the course of the winds 
and the condition of the atmosphere; and 
that, whatever store of the seeds of the para- 
site may remain after the most blighting sea- 
son, they are still perfectly harmless in warm 
and genial seasons; and after an interval of a 
number of years of exemption from the ma- 
lady, one shall suddenly occur, in which the 
disease shall be epidemic, and its cause an 
atmosphere unfavourably changeable, so ob- 
vious, that if a blind man cannot see it, he 
shall be sure to feel it! In the mean time, 
what becomes of the seeds of these parasite 
plants? Do they remain floating in the air, 
buried in the earth or beneath the waters, 
patiently holding themselves— perhaps for 
ears—in readiness to obey the summons of 
isterous East-North-East, to nestle in the 
vegetable body, now prepared for its r 
tion, in order to suck up its life’s “a 7 
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18 The Hessian Fly. 





I copy the following from the Western | 
Farmer, as strongly corroborative of the 
theory here adopted, and to show that the 
writer is one of the three systematizers above- 
mentioned, who seem to be all wide of the 
mark. He says, 

“ As the Hessian fly is making great rav- 
ages in the wheat crops, both in Ohio and 
Kentucky, this season, we may as well com- 
municate our own experience, as well as that 
of many old farmers who have cultivated 
wheat many years, that the Hessian fly, as it 
is called, almost invariably attacks early sown 
wheat in the latter part of autumn; and 
after-experience has also proved, that wheat 
sown very late is equally liable to destruction 
in the following spring, as is particularly now 
the case, according to the information we 
have recently received from the neighbouring 
country. It appears then advisable to adopt 
a middle course, sowing our wheat, if pos- 
sible, between the 8th and last of October. 
The oldest farmers inform us that, having 





Vor. V. 
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the least importance to the article on accoun 
of its own merits, for who, amongst farmers 
would think of delaying his genera] wheat. 
sowing until after the “ first frosts of autumn,” 
even if he were sure he would then have an 
opportunity, “between the first and secon¢ 
frosts” of so doing! the idea is absurd! Ayd 
then comes the curious exception to the gene. 
ral rule, owing to “ the present wet season,” 
which might happen again for a dozen years 
to come, for aught we know. 

His observation, that the oldest farmers 
who have adopted this practice have never 
lost a crop, would lead one to suspect that 
they had never a crop to lose, as was the case 
with the fortunate lawyer, who had never lost 
a cause, merely because he never had had a 
cause to lose! And then again, to advise the 
use of a heavy roller in the autumn, after the 
grub is formed—which on moist land would 
be dead ruin at that season of the year—to 
crush the “grub or crysalis,” which, if this 
writer had ever seen, he would know to be 


adopted this course, viz., sowing after the || impossible to effect by such means; ploughing 
Jirst autumnal frost, that the wheat may not} up the stubble deep—I presume he means 
be above ground until the autumnal fly has// after harvest. when all the injury has been 
perished ; with a good soil and good culture || done—and burning the stubble, which, as the 


to insure vigorous growth (the present wet 
season, of course, forms an exception to the 
haar rule of growth in this respect) they 
ave never suffered any loss from this insect.* 
Warm and unseasonable weather late in the 
autumn, AS WAS THE CASE LAST YEAR, will 
favour the work of destruction at that time, 
and the spring insect is more liable to do mis- 
chief when wheat is sown so late as to be| 
much stinted in its growth by the severity of | 
winter frosts, for in that case its growth is 
not sufficiently strong to outlive the attacks 
it may receive from this pest. We may 
shortly state, until more light is thrown on 
this subject, that the best precautions against 
disease would be, manuring well on very poor 
land, making use of a heavy roller, after the 
crysalis or grub is formed in the autumn, or 
in the spring before it is hatched ; ploughing 
up the stubble deep, and thus burying it; or 
burning the stubble—an operation which, if 
thoroughly done, must destroy the grub most 
effectually—pasturing in the spring on strong 
Jands, and when the crop is rank in growth ; 
and last, but not least, sowing the wheat, as 
before stated, as far as the knowledge of the 
season will permit, at a medium distance be- 
tween the first and the last frosts of autumn.” 
Now, if the above article had been written 
to substantiate the reasoning contained in the 
extracts from the new Farmers’ Calendar, I 
know not how it could have been done more 
effectually; I donot, however, mean to attach 








* Then it would appear that the present wet, or un- 
er season, has overthrown their whole hypo- 
Uheawis 


eggs are inserted into the stalk so near the 
crown of the root, would, in all probability, 
be ineffectual—but he ought to know that 
this burning the stubble is quite out of the 
question ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
which is, I believe, about the number of 
chances to one that the wheat has been seeded 
with grasses. And then comes the last pre- 
caution, which is, in his estimation, “ though 
last not least,” namely, to sow, as far as the 
knowledge of the season will permit—to know 
any thing about which a man must be a con- 
jurer—at a medium distance between the 
rst and second frosts of autumn! 

Now, it is a fact, that, in such seasons as 
the present, the Hessian fly does almost inva- 
riably attack the early sown wheat in the lat- 
ter part of autumn, because at that season It 
has become lavish and premature in its growth, 
stimulated to a highly improper degree by 
the fallowing, the pulverizing, the dunging, 
and often the liming, which it is universally 
the custom to give to the oat-earshes after 
harvest, to enable the land, exhausted by the 
production of a crop which feeds precisely 0 
the food which is natural to the support of 
the wheat, to carry a second grain crop 
succession, than which nothing could be mor? 
injuriously contrived. This stimulating pre 
cess, joined to the heat of an Indian summer, 
draws up the crop so soft and tender, that, ! 
the frost sets in before a covering of sno¥ 
falls to protect it, it is certain to be affect 
by a blight, which soon shows itself in the 

pe of some disease or other, and most fe 


quently in what is called the fly: the juic# 
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The Hessian Fly. 











of the plant, being thus obstructed in their || tenant to a forfeiture of his lease, if not to a 
circulation, stagnate, and become corrupt; | prosecution for damages. — 

and then it is a law of nature for putricity to | The most favourable soil and climate for 
engender life; or, if you had rather, when ] the growth of wheat is that which is cool 
these juices are become putrid, then the fly | and rather heavy; it requires careful culture 
deposits its egg, knowing by instinct that ~ and a strong and rich seed-bed, but, in this 
progeny will be supplied with the means of || climate especially, it ought never to be sown 
ts existence—on the principle, “ no fly will || on a pulverized fallow, for although on some 
deposit its eggs on a healthy sheep, or, if it | of the cold clays of parts of England, im- 


should, they will never come into existence.” | mense crops are obtained by these means, no- 
































This is the reason why the early sown wheat | 
is so liable to be affected ; and at this season | 
it is that the fly is supposed to deposit its first | 
or autumnal crop of eggs—the very late 
sown wheat is often affected in the same man- | 
ner, but not by the same cause—its tender-| 
ness arising merely from its natural state of | 


thing can be more improper in this country, 
than such treatment of the soil; the object 
here ought to be to render the soil as compact 
as possible, and to retard the growth of the 
crop in the autumn, to give it time to tiller 
and gain strength before the frosts of winter; 
all which can be accomplished, by adopting 





weakness, from too late sowing—while that || the new course of the grain-growing districts 
which is sown in the middle part of the sea- || i. Europe, which would be peculiarly well 
son might possibly sometimes escape, solely || suited to this—it is as follows : 

from the cause of the weather being more || The dung of the winter-feeding establish- 
propitious during its state of germination, and || ment is occasionally removed, during the sea- 
its greater age communicating more strength || son, to a situation, generally to the field where 
of constitution to enable it to resist a degree || it will be required, and where it can be turned 
of cold that might be sufficient to prostrate || up and heaped not more than three or four 
the latest sown crop. But all these crops, || feet in thickness, to facilitate its fermentation, 
sown at such different seasons, are sure to || preparatory to its being spread as a top dress- 
suffer by the fly, or some other disease, if un- || ing very early in the spring, on the young 
seasonably warm weather—such as that which || clovers, when it is soon grown in and pro- 
was experienced, first in the autumn and jj duces a three-fold quantity of hay for the 
then in the early spring of the present sea- || next winter’s food: two crops of hay are 
son—is followed by many successive days of || taken, and then the lay is turned down bya 


cold and piercing blasts, with the wind from | 
the north-north-east, and the thermometer | 
nearly to the freezing point, all which must 
have been observed at the time, causing a 
foreboding of blight, in some form or other, 
in the minds of those whose business led them 
tw notice the state of the atmosphere ; and | 
these circumstances, I conceive, are quite suf- 
ficient to account for the appearance of the 
fly, in the present remarkably changeable 
season, both in the late and early autumn- 
sown wheat, as well as in that sown in the | 
spring; as also in crops grown from foreign 
seed, sown for the first time in this country. 
It has been stated in the agricultural jour- 
nals, as the general opinion of agriculturists, 
that no preventive of the ravages of the Hes- 
sian fly can ever be pointed out; this might 
be the fact, under very peculiar circum- 
stances, especially in a country where the 
transitions from heat to cold are not only ex- 
tremely frequent, but to a degree of intensit 
which must be exceedingly injurious, as well 
to animal as to vegetable life; but it is be- 
lieved that very little would be heard about 
the disease, if a different course of manage- 
ment were adopted, and such a rotation of 
crops substituted, as that which is followed in 
the grain-growing districts of the continent 
of Europe, where, to grow two grain crops in 
succession would in many places subject a 








deep and narrow furrow, the land being 
thrown into reaches or beds, in width propor- 
tioned to the wet or dry state of the soil; and 
upon this one ploughing the wheat is sown 
early in the season and harrowed in. There 
is still a sufficient quantity of manure con- 
tained in the soil to bring the wheat crop to 
full maturity ; for the clover, not having per- 
fected its seed, has not exhausted more than 
the grosser particles of the dung, which 
would have been detrimental to the wheat 
crop, rendering it too large, flashy and tender 
in its autumnal growth, and fitting it for the 
reception of the fly, and other diseases inci- 
dent to a state of blight, to which it would 
be particularly liable, especially if it were to 
be attacked by frosts before it had been pro- 
tected by a covering of snow; as also in- 
ducing a redundant growth of straw the next 
summer, which is equally obnoxious to the 
yield of grain. 

Wheat, thus cultivated, will lie close to the 
ground during autumn and winter, and tiller 
and thicken, instead of exhaust itself in use- 
less and premature growth, of perhaps a foot 
in height; its leaves of dark green will curl 
on the ground, able to resist the frosts, and 
not liable to be injured by a depth of snow, 
never so great in depth, or of so long continu- 
ance; coming out from under it, small in ap- 
pearance, but not lifted at the roots—as the 
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20 Book Furming. 

















high and forward crops are almost always || would demolish, although very quietly, in 
found to be at this season—ready and willing | about half a minute, by coh to his books, 
to start with the first mild weather in the || in which, I declare, he seemed to have the 
spring, but not gross and tender, so as to feel || power to find just what he looked after ; ang 
the effects of a change of climate, which || the truth of his notions was, I am compelled 
would be found sufficient to prostrate thou- ||to say, as plain as A, B,C. There is one 
eands of acres of those crops, which have | thing, however, in which I think he is wrong; 
hitherto been the admiration of the whole || he says we do not, according to his calcula. 
country. ‘tion, plough deep enough—now, I think, if 
The straw of such crops will have strength || any thing, we plough too deep, and so I told 
sufficient to support the head, which will || him, but he only answered he was young, 
be much larger and longer than that raised || and was desirous of getting information by 
from fallow, dung, and lime, which always || buying it, and was making experiments which 
go to produce large quantities of leafy straw, || would convince him of the truth or falsehood 
rather than grain. of the theory ; and then he asked me if I had 
Wheat crops, that are sown very early on || ever given the thing a fair trial? which | 
dunged fallows, make too much progress be- || was bound to say I had not: and there, Mr, 
fore winter: not so when sown early on lay || Editor, these youngsters have the advantage 
land that has been manured on the spring || over us—for nothing will satisfy them but 
clover, after one ploughing, if that has been || rooting to the bottom of things; and it was 
given carefully, with a deep and narrow fur- || in vain for me to 6ay, as I did repeatedly, “ he 
row, and laid well over; the sowing on such may be sure that I was right in my notions 
land may take place very early, without fear | on that subject, and he would find it so.” 
of the crop becoming what is called, in some|| His dairy cows, which he had bought but 
places, winter proud, or being affected in the || the last year, were all of the proper age and 
spring with the root-rot, by being lifted by || in full milk, for he told me, as often as he was 








the frosts. 
to raise good and clean crops of wheat after | 
oats, and fallowed, dunged and limed for, is 
assuredly the most astonishing thing in the 
world! that it is sometimes done, speaks 
volumes in favour of a country which, with | 
such crying treatment, will still work such 
wonders. Vir. 








To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Book Farming. 
Srr,—On a visit toa young and neighbour- 


ing farmer, one who has left “ the busy town | 
for the peaceful country” as he says, and who 


reads the agricultural works of the day in | 








But how any one should expect || convinced that he had a bad milker, he sold 
her right away and bought another, for, added 
he, “my books tell me there is more than a 
hundred per cent. difference between a good 
and a bad milker, for while a good milker 
gives a profit, a bad milker gives a loss,” 
This was physic to me, for I knew that one- 


half my dairy cows were too old or too young, 
and the other half far from good—so I said 
nothing. 

But there was one thing in which he 
shamed me, and that was, the way in which 
he had changed the situation of his cattle 
yard, so as to prevent the drainage of the 
dung from passing over the high road and 
down the ditch, as had been the case for the 


his own defence, I saw many things about his || last age or two, and this he had done s0 easily 


i 


house and premises which even I—an old 
farmer, with perhaps a pretty strong spice of 
prejudice, especially against book-farming— 
at once could perceive were improvements 
upon the old plans adopted by my grandfather. 
I had called upon him to offer my services by 
way of advice, but I vow that before I entered 
the house, I was sensible that I had come to 
the wrong place for that business—so I made 
what is called a virtue of necessity, and held 
my tongue. Why, Mr. Editor, before I left 
him, I found that he was the oldest in point 
of knowledge, and only wanted a little prac- 
tice to vender him by far a better manager 
than myself—I guess he talked like a book, 
and had chapter and verse at his fingers’ ends 
for every thing he did, and something better 
than that too, for he iad the modesty to listen, 
while I described some of our old-fashioned 
modes of management, which, however, he 





too, for, by digging up the bottom of the old 
yard two or three feet in depth in the centre, 
he had cast it hollow, and obtained by these 
means many hundred loads of the richest 
mould, exactly in the place where it was re- 
quired, and all without the cost and labour of 
carting, to act as a sponge to soak up the 
drainage of the yard during the winter; and 
now I found him turning it up with his long 
manure, a heap, I had almost said, as large 8 
a little barn! this was killing two birds with 
one stone, you see, and I wondered how the 
idea could have entered his head—for I am 
sure it had never entered mine—but he took 
down a book where there was a be of 8 
cattle yard as natural as life, and pointed out 


the advantages of the alteration, and made 4 
calculation of the saving it would be to him 
in the course of the year, in the 

of manure, that quite ‘astonished me; s0d 
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then he went to work with his figuring to|| and interests of these useful creatures, who, 
show me the quantity of capital mould he had | if they had tongues to speak, would tell sad 
obtained, merely by digging ; multiplying to- || tales of the wrongs to which they have been, 


gether, as he called it, the length and breadth || and still are, too often subjected. 


by the height, and turning the whole into 


We do not propose to give an essay on the 


loads, without ever loading a bit of it—I de-|/ particular cases that require attention—our 


clare it made me feel all-over-like to see him 
from Dan to Beersheba in about a whistle! 
But there was a machine in a shed at the 





object is rather, very bricfly to ask the own- 
ers of domestic animals to be guided by a few 
correct principles, which are applicable to 


end of the house, that was a caution to me; || nearly all cases, and which will at least pre- 
jt was a large grindstone set upon rollers, so || vent our doing harm, where we are not able 
true, that with a single finger it might be set || to effect much good. 


off as though it would go for a month; now | 


that was a tool which I had promised to get 
for the last ten years, but never found time to 
do it, although it has cost me hundreds of 
hours, and something more than time, to go 
to the tavern a mile off, every time we want 
to grind a scythe, or hook, or axe, and operate 
upon an old, worn-out, rickety thing, about as 
smooth as the back of my hand, a quality 
which it never before struck me was chosen 
by the owner and tenant of the tavern, for 
the purpose of keeping the noses of his cus- 
tomers so long at the grindstone, as to bring 
on a desire for drink; and, now I think of it, it 
is placed in the nine-pin-alley ! I would have 


passed without noticing it, but my young | 


friend remarked, “ here is the cheapest article 
l ever bought; it is large and cuts so readily, 
that it is no labour to use it; I guess it has 
saved me about the amount of a rent already ; 
all our tools, from the knives of the table to 
the hoes, spades, shovels, and pick-axes, are 
kept sharp, and it is a pleasure to work with 
them; at haytime and harvest we generally 
give our scythes a touch every morning, 
which saves hours in the day and many a 
weary back, besides cutting the crops closer 
and cleaner; I cannot calculate the value of 
such a convenience, because I have never 
been without one:” but I thought J could, 
and from that moment determined to get one 
right away. He had many other strange 
things about him, the knowledge of which he 


told me he had obtained from books; but as || 


I must have tired you by this time, I shall 
reserve a farther description of them for an- 
other opportunity. 
ONE OF THE OLD Scnoot. 
P. S. He had also what he termed a course 


of crops, different from ours, which I must 
hotice in my next. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
The Treatment of sick Animals. 


THERE are so many erroneous notions pre- 
valent in the community, respecting injured 
or diseased domestic animals, and such unna- 
tural and injurious practices as a consequence 
of these incorrect views, that no apology is 
necessary for an attempt to subserve the cause 


In the first place, then, we would insist, 
that when an animal is well he never requires 
any medicine—and when he is sick, we would 
protest against his being dosed with articles 
that are said to be “good” for a particular 
disease, without any reference to its violence 
or the symptoms, as common sense would dic- 
tate; that remedies the most opposite in their 
character and effects, may be equally advan- 
tageous in different periods of a case. 

Always distrust the man and the remedy, 
when your friend declares that an article is 
always “ good”’ or a“ certain cure” for a dis- 
ease, without reference to its symptoms—pre- 
scribing for the name of the disease, rather 
than the disease itself—this is the very es- 
sence of quackery, in man or beast. 

A large proportion of the diseases of ani- 
mals closely resemble those of the human 
family, and require a treatment conducted 
upon the same general principles—with some 
variations and some peculiarities, it is true, 
but none of those outrageous departures from 
common sense, which are too frequently wit- 
nessed. 

A horse with pleurisy, or inflammation of 
the lungs, or apoplexy, requires a widely dif- 
ferent treatment from one with colic or with 
worms. ‘There is no more mystery about the 
diseases of a horse or an ox than about those 
of a man, and «& violation of natural laws is 
as productive of pain and injury in one as 
the other. 

There is too great a propensity, every- 
where, to resort to active treatment in al] 
cases—a feeling that is encouraged by the 
ignorant or designing for selfish purposes, — 
An adviser in sickness is often most useful, 
and shows most skill where he only tells what 
is to be avoided, and waits for indications for 
more active measures—doing little more than 
preventing ignorant but well-meaning per- 
sons from interfering with the salutary changes 
that may be going on. 

Remember, that there is a restorative power 
in nature, to which it is always better to 
trust, than to direct active remedies without 
knowing for what particular purpose they are 
given. 

There is never occasion for the adminis- 
tration of the disgusting combinations which 
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the poor animal is made to swallow, from the | 
mere whim of an ignorant horse or cow doc- 
tor. Many a fine beast has been lost by 
his owner trusting to such prescriptions. 
When your animal has fever, nature would 
dictate that al] stinulating articles of diet or 
medicine should be avoided. Bleeding may 
be necessary to reduce the force of the cir- 
culation—purging, to remove irritating sub- 
stances from the bowels — moist, light, and 
easily-digested food, that his weakened diges- 
tion may not be oppressed —cool drinks, to 
allay his thirst, and, to some extent, compen- 
sate for diminished secretions—rest and quiet, 
to prevent undue excitement in his system, 
and so on through the whole catalogue of 
diseases—but nothing to be done without a 
reason. Carry out this principle, and you 
will probably do much good— hardly great 
harm—go on any other, and your measures 
are more likely to be productive of injury 
than benefit. But, as we have before said, 
our object now is not to speak of diseases in 
detail—it is rather to encourage our agricul- 
tural friends to think before they act ; to have 
a reason that will bear examination for every 


. . * e | 
step in the management of a sick or injured* 


animal; to remember they have a powerful 
assistant in nature (if she is fairly used), and 
that specifics, as they are called, are much 
fewer and less to be trusted than their pro- 
prietors would have us believe. We might, 
indeed, almost sum up what we would desire 
in one general direction of five words: — 
TREAT YOUR BRUTES LIKE MEN, 
July 7th, 1840. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Summer Soiling. 


Sir,—Soiling cattle is the feeding of them 
in the barn or yard, upon artificial grasses, 
roots, &c., prepared for this purpose, by de- 
voting a portion of the arable land to their 
cultivation, and is different altogether from 
the mode adopted by some, of cutting the crop 
of the natural meadows to be thus applied ; 
a system by no means to be recommended. 
The following are some of the advantages to 
be derived from the system :— 

Ist, A portion of the same crop, which 
when pastured with cattle will keep two 
head, will maintain five head in better con- 
dition, if the vegetables are taken to the 
stables and distributed properly. 

2d, Stall-feeding, in summer, yields at least 
three times the quantity, and six times the 
quality of manure, from the same number of 
cattle, 














*In another number, we propose saying a word or 
two upon wounds and accidents; in the treatment of 
which, principles are laid aside and harm done, quite as 
conspicuously as in the management of internal dis- 
eases. 








3d, The cattle, when used to stall-feeding, 
will yield more and better milk, and fatten 
faster than when ranging in the open fields, 
4th, They are less liable to accident, do 
not suffer from heat, flies, and other insects ; 
and if well attended to, will continue in q 
state of health and vigour, exempt from the 
disorders, murrain, foot-ail, &c., to which 
those exposed to wet and unwholesome lands 
are peculiarly liable. All these advantages 
may be obtained at a most trifling additional 
cost of extra labour, which the value of th 
extra manure will defray many times over. 
AN OLD Soli.er, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Beet Sugar. 


Str,—I find by a late correspondence with 
a friend at Baltimore, that the manufacture 
of beet sugar is likely to be established there 
on a scale, and with skill and capital suffi- 
cient, to insure its perfect success: this is al] 
that has been wanting, and I for one am 
anxious to see it go on and prosper. 

This is an employment suited to the genius 
and character of Americans; and, without 
the least disparagement to other manufactur- 
ing projects that may now be on the tapis, I 
must be permitted to point out some of its 
peculiar advantages, which will not be found 
to detract from the onward progress of agri- 
culture—a science which it behoves the peo- 
ple of this country to foster by every mean 
in their power, and to the utmost of their 
ability. 

First, the raising of the root is legitimate 
to the best and most approved modes of agri- 
culture and husbandry: its cultivation does 
not interfere with the growing of any other 
crop, but is peculiarly favourable to all, being 
meliorating in its effects during its growth, 
and aiding in a very peculiar manner to the 
benefit of all, by the great additional quan- 
tity of manure which it supplies, during the 
feeding, either of the root or of the residuum 
of the sugar-house, in the winter season, the 
dung of the cattle not then being lost, as is 
very much the case in summer-feeding, by 
being dropped in the woods and in the fields, 
to be in a great measure evaporated and 
washed away from the surface of the land. 
It affords healthful employment to the agri- 
cultuyrist; is peculiarly well adapted to the 
preparation of land for the growth of other 
crops, and interferes but little with them, 
either at the time of sowing or at harvest; 
the gathering of the crop and its preparation 
for use being attended with less expense than 
that of any other crop that can be cultivated. 

Second, The manufacture of su from 
the beet gives employment during the whole 
winter to numbers of persons, who would 
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Beet Sugar—Fruit Trees. 23 


No. 1. 


Ne heen Sheen, diltiiien ool 
otherwise find difficulty in obtaining it; is||the same cause; but these ditficulties will 
healthy, interesting, and affords scope for me- || vanish before skill and capital, and it will 
chanical and scientific genius, and employ- || then be found that what has been said, by all 





ment for the machinist; and at the approach || who have had the means of knowing the fact 


of spring, when the season invites to out-door 
labour, the sugar-house is cleared of its mem- 
bers; all repair to the fields, exhilarated by 
the change of employment, and strengthened 
by a season of comparative rest and protection 
from the rigours of winter. 

Third, The markets for agricultural pro- 
duce are not glutted, and the prices reduced, 
by this new article of agricultural manufac- 
ture, but an immense advantage is gained at 
the expense of a crop raised in foreign coun- 
tries, without fear that the produce will ever 
exceed the demand, for the use of sugar is 
always on the increase, and the greater the 
om the greater will be the consumption. 

Fourth, But another advantage arising 
from the cultivation of the sugar beet is, you 
have the opportunity of choosing in what way 
you will expend the crop, for if, after all, you 
decline making sugar, you lose nothing, the 
roots being equally valuable as food for all 
kinds of cattle, “even for your rats,” as a 
friend humorously writes me; and to have it 
in your power to furnish a sufficient quantity 
of food for the most severe and protracted 
winter, by the culture of a few acres of land 
only, which land will be benefited by such 
culture to the value of the crop, is an advan- 
tage which cannot easily be appreciated by 
those who are strangers to the luxury of a 
warm house and a plentiful table for his out- 
door family. 


On the subject of the meliorating property 


of the beet culture, I was shown a very large | 
field of wheat a little time ago, two-thirds of | 


which, on examination, proved to be cheat ; 
but a strip was pointed out to me, as accu- 


rately defined as though it had been laid off | 


by rule and line, where the wheat was re- 
markably thick and fine, and six feet in height, 
without smut or blemish of any kind; and on 
this land the crop of sugar beet had been 
grown the year before, which crop had been 
manured for, but none had been given to the 
Wheat in that part of the field: this is the 
true mode of wheat culture; the manure 
ought always to be applied to the preceding 
crop, which ought always to be a green one, 
and expended as food for cattle; and when 
such a rotation takes place amongst us, we 
shall no longer suffer, as we now do, by black- 
rust in the next year’s crop. 

1 would, however, by no means recommend 
the making of sugar by the agriculturists ge- 
nerally ; much has been said on the difficulty 
of re ning the juice and crystallizing the 
ant these difficulties will always be 

in the hands of those whose means are 
emall, and whose operations are limited from 





_ by experience, is perfectly correct, that nearly 


as much stock can be supported from the re- 


fuse of the beet sugar-house, as from the crop 
|of roots before crushing. And when sugar- 


houses are erected in the country, as is cus- 
tomary throughout the beet-growing districts 
of France and other parts of the continent 
of Europe, the farmer can carry there that 
portion of his crop which he can spare from 


| his stock, and receive in return, if he choose, 


a portion of the refuse of the sugar-house in 
part payment, or, if he had rather, the value 
in money—this being a ready-money business. 

When I look at the cane-fields of Louisiana, 
at the present time, and see them submerged 
and totally ruined for years by the inundation 
which coves them, and contemplate the ex- 
treme labour which must be bestowed upon 
them, before they can again be brought into 
partial cultivation, with the sickness, and 
misery, and death that must ensue from such 
a state of things, I am astonished that the 
making of sugar from the beet, which has 
been found’to yield a greater acreable pro- 


duce of sugar than the cane, should still re- 


main in a state of abeyance amongst us, par- 
ticularly as its cultivation, unlike that of the 
sugar-cane, is made subservient to a rotation 


of crops and a system of stock-feeding, which, 
of themselves, would be of more value to the 
country than even the sugar that would be 


made from it. Your Subscriber, 
J-N 


Lancaster County. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Fruit Trees. 


Mr. Eprror,—The following extracts from 
a foreign work will show the young people 
of our country how they keep up a succession 
of fruit trees in Germany, and perhaps it may 
stimulate some of them to imitate so laudable 
an example. 

“In the duchy of Gotha, in Germany, 
there are many villages which obtain a rent 
of many hundred dollars a year for their 
fruit trees, which are planted on the road-side, 
and on the commons. Every new-married 
couple is bound to plant two young fruit trees, 
The rent arising from the trees thus planted 
is applied to the uses of the parish or town. 

In order to preserve the plantations from 
injury or depredation, the inhabitants of the 
parish are all made answerable; each of 
whom is thus on the watch over the other; 
and if any one is caught in the act of com- 
mitting any injury, all the damage done in 
the same year, the authors of which cannot 
be discovered, is attributed to him and he is 
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24 Anecdote of the Horse—Green Vegetable Matter. Vor. V. 


compelled to atone for it, according to its || have broken his neck sooner than have re. 
extent, either by fine or corporal punish- || fused, had he known exactly what to do: | 
ment.” | therefore talked kindly to him, coaxed him, 

“A gentleman at Colchester, England, || patted his neck, and when I saw his head 
makes it a rule, whenever he builds a cot- || raised up two or three inches, and his ears 
tage, to plant a vine against its walls, and || pricked up brightly, and felt the muscles of 
two or three apple and pear trees near to it, || his side swell under the saddle, | knew he 
or in the garden, and thus he confers a greater || had caught the idea—that was all he wanted 
benefit on his tenant, by giving him an inno- || —I gave him the hint to try it, and over he 
cent source of gratification to his children, ] went, like a swallow, and at least two feet 
and an excitement to a little extra industry || higher than needful, for he meant to make a 
on his own part, than if he had let him a/|\sure job of it. He no sooner touched the 
comfortless, mean-looking hovel, at half the || ground on the other side of the fence, tha, 
rent.” '|he wheeled about, looked at it, snorted, as 

A few ornamental trees and shrubs, dis- || much as to say “ what do you think of that,” 
posed with good taste about a farm-house, add || and trotted on. During our journey after. 
much to the beauty and pleasantness of the || wards, Federal was looking out for an excuse 
scene; and they never fail to make a favour- } for leaping; a log of wood, a run of water, 
able impression, on the mind of a visitor, of | or a low culvert he uniformly pricked up his 
the character of the inmates of the mansion. || ears at, and leaped over, giving a snort each 
A season should never be suffered to pass by || time to express his joy at having accom. 
without some addition being made, by the || plished a new feat. Federal needed only to 
young people, to the ornaments of the yard, || understand what we wanted, he would then 
garden, or lane leading to the house. Some ||do his utmost towards its accomplishment: 
families have displayed their industry, taste, || no whipping, pulling, jerking or spurring 
and good judgment, in this respect, so con- || would ever have compelled him to take the 
spicuously as to command the admiration of || leap at the fence; but with a moment to think 
their neighbourhood, and to excite the curi-|| about it, and a little kind flattery, he flew 
osity of travellers to inquire “who lives||over like an experienced hunter. A horse 
there ?” Z.. may be taught, like a child, by those who 
have won his affections, but the method of 
teaching is to show him distinctly what you 
Anecdote of the Horse. wish him to do, and not to beat him because 


Ow a tour to the White Hills, I rode a fine || he does not understand you, and perform at 
light-grey saddle poney, by the name of Fede- | the outset.— Boston Times. 
ral; he and I had become well acquainted, | 
and he was a most noble-hearted fellow; I 
thought I could see the best way to ascend, | 
and he clambered up by my directions—he || THe value of green vegetables, when put 
would do any thing for me. We got at last || under the soil and submitted to the process 
upon the peak, where was a level of some || of decomposition, does not appear to be fully 
yards square, and Federal, who had never be- || appreciated by the farmer. The more rapid 
fore been so high in the world, as we slack- || the growth of a plant, the more efficacious is 
ened the rein, turned three times round to, it in restoring exhausted soils, a result, per- 
enjoy the prospect, and then set up a scream | haps depending on ‘the fact, that such plants 
of delight! it was not a neigh or a whinner, || derive a large portion of their support from 
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Green Vegetable Matter for Manure. 








nor any common mode of speech for a horse— || the atmosphere, and of course return to the 
jt was a regular hurra ! earth more than they take from it. Buck- 
After a while, we turned to descend, and I || wheat and clover are striking instances of 
gave Federal the rein; it seemed at times a || this power in green crops to fertilize soils, and 
ticklish job, but he managed it well; he stop- || both have been extensively used for this pur- 
ped now and then and made a survey, as care- || pose.—Green manuring has been more used 
fully as conld be done by a civil engineer, || for grain crops than for roots, but the follow- 
turning, and tacking, and working ship like || ing experiment made by Professor Parks, in 
an old sailor amongst breakers, and being || 1839, will show that the good effects are not 
careful and surefooted, he came down as safe || less conspicuous on roots than on grain. 
as a tortoise. But we brought up at last|| “I had a trench opened of sufficient length 
against a fence, having taken a different || to receive six sets of potatoes, under three o! 
route from that by which we ascended; we || which I placed green cabbage leaves, while 
rode at the fence fairly, but Federal stopped || the other three had nothing but the soil. 
short—tried it again—it was no go—I stop- || When the crop was dug up, the plants over 
ped a moment, I felt sure that he would have || the cabbage leaves yielded about double the 
done his best for me at any time, and would" produce of the other.”—Cultivator. 
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The Clydesdale Horse—Dialogue. 


THE CLYDESDALE HORSE. 


Tue Clydesdale horse is strong, active, and steady; generally from 15 to 16 hands high, 
and for the purposes of husbandry is superior to all others. He is lighter in the body than 
the Suffolk Punch, and more elegantly formed in every respect, with an equal proportion of 
bone; his neck is also longer; his head of a finer form, and more corresponding to the bulk 
of the animal: he has a sparkling eye and animated countenance, and evinces a greater 
degree of lively playfulness in his general manners than either the Cleveland or Suffolk 
horses: his limbs are clean, straight, and sinewy, and he is capable of great muscular exer- 
tion; he is a very hardy animal, and can subsist on almost any kind of food; and the equa- 
nimity of his temper and steadiness of motion, peculiarly adapt him for the plough; a pair 
of them are equal to the task of drawing a furrow in almost any soil. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. pose. All that Susan does, is done with the 
Dialogue between a Father and Son -— || fingers, whereas all mine seems done by the 
influence of the Female Character. rule of thumb. 

Frank.—Father, have you seen the beau-|| Father.—There is certainly a difference 
tiful rose, which has just opened in sister Su- || in the way in which you and Susan do things, 
san’s garden? It is indeed splendid. I don’t || but I am by no means inclined to make the 
know how it is, but I am no match for Susan || comparison to your disadvantage. I confess 
in gardening; she has the knack of making || there is much beauty in that old-fashioned 
every thing flourish which she cultivates; || idea, which you have mentioned ; and with 
and I have often observed, that if we are || us, who know, and taste, and feel the value 
planting the cuttings of flowering shrubs, and || of the female character, ‘tis no wonder that 
although I might have dug the land and pre- || it should have some weight: but we are for- 
pared the cuttings for her, there is not one in || tunate in this respect, remember. 
five of her's that will die; while out of mine, | Frank.—I declare, I fancy that I perceive 
it is only about one in five that will live. I||a difference in the fragrance of sister Susan’s 
begin to think there must be some truth in| flowers when compared with mine, and cer- 


the old-fashioned notion, that when a man is tainly they continue longer in bloom. 
formed, a woman is formed also, the finest|} Father.—That, I dare say, is only a fancy, 
| yet it is a pleasing one, to which, | suppose, 


portion of the clay being selected for this pur- 
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you have not much objection. The idea, that | 


Dialogue—Influence of the Female Character. Vou. V. 





On our arrival at Portsmouth, he offered 


to the finer mould of the female is to be attri- || the old woman his arm, took the basket of fish 
buted the power, which they assuredly pos-|| in the other hand, and stepped gracefully on 


sess, of bearing with more fortitude the re- 
verses of fortune, and the bereavements of 
life, than men, is beautiful and quite poetical ; 
and many are the instances which I have 
known, where, after sustaining her full share 
of the trouble and anguish consequent upon 
such, the wife has been able to impart a por- 
tion of her mental courage to the support of 
a husband, bowed to the earth with the weight 
of his share of affliction. Like a china cup, 
into which boiling water might be poured, 
and, immediately after, water cold as ice, 
without fear of breaking —so the heart of 
woman will expand with prosperity and con- 
tract with adversity, without bursting; while 
the man, like a brown-ware mug, is done up 
in half the time! 

Frank.—Well, I never heard any one ad- 
vocate so well the cause of woman, in my 
life ! 

Father.—Ah ha! that reminds me of an 
occurrence which took place some years ago, 
and which I must relate to you. I was tra- 
velling, by coach, in England in company 
with six gentlemen, and a plain, homely wo- 
man, about sixty years of age; the subject of 
conversation amongst the men was the cha- 
racter of the female sex; and, although they 
agreed that the women were the weaker sex, 
they dissented in toto to the doctrine of their 
being the softer. I, as I always do, vindi- 
cated their rights and privileges, and on my 
remarking that they were formed of the finer 
clay, the old lady, who had long felt intense 
interest in the conversation, exclaimed, 
“Well! indeed I never heard any one talk 
so well in my life! I declare it quite does me 
good to hear you, sir!” About the same time, 
I crossed the channel between Ryde and 
Portsmouth, in a sailing boat, on a stormy 
day; the passengers had taken their seats, 
when a very elegant young man, in the mili- 
tary dress of a foreigner, came on board and 
enquired, in broken English, if any lady 
wanted a protector for the passage? The 
ladies, all but one old fishwoman, with a bas- 
ket of fish for the Portsmouth market, had 
already been suited with partners, and she 
being the only unprotected female, he went 
and took his seat beside her, pulled her cloak 
about her head and feet, and waited upon her 
with the greatest assiduity. The old woman 
did not at first know what to make of it, but 
after a little, she winked to the rest of the 
passengers, and quite enjoyed it. The gen- 
tleman, seeing them smile, said, “ gentlemen, 
Iam a knight of the Prussian order of the 
North Star ; our only bond of union is the 
protection of woman, at all times and in all 
places, without regard to age or beauty.” 


shore, handed her the fish, made her a bow, 
and walked on. The old woman could con. 
tain no longer, but bursting into a scream of 
laughter, declared it was the rummest joke 
that she had ever seen or heard of! 

I grant that it is not in your power to imi. 
tate your sister, in the delicate and gentle 
way in which she nurses her tender charge — 
raising their drooping heads, looking them in 
the face, and calling them “ my pretties,” for 
she, 1 am sure you will admit, ts one of the 
softer sex. And this reminds me of that 
beautiful poetic gem, “The Hymn to the 
Flowers,” by Horace Smith, which was re- 
published in the Farmers’ Cabinet a fev 
months ago; the endearing epithets, with 
which almost all the verses commence, are 
peculiarly delicate and affecting; and, al- 
though I have read and repeated it times 
innumerable, I still experience new delight 
on every fresh perusal. You must copy it 
into your book and get it by heart, and then 
you will never be at a loss for a beautiful 
simile at sight of a beautiful and lovely 
flower.—(See page 285 of Cab. vol. iii.) 

Frank.—Oh, I shall never forget that hea- 
venly melody. But, Father, have you not no- 
ticed that, meet farmer Sykes when we will, 
he is always singing? I never heard neigh- 
bour Grabb sing or whistle; I think their clay 
must have been different in its nature at the 
first, and, while the one might be likened to 
the happy soil, the other must be, what is the 
horror of all good farmers—a weepy soil. 

Father.—Ay, Sykes has a soul to feel, as 
well as a tongue to express, by heavenly 
sounds, the language of the heart. I am sure 
that his love of sacred music might be traced 
in all that he does—in his ploughing, in his 
sowing, in his weeding, and in his mowing, 
and especially, in the managing of his cattle 
and horses, to whom he chants his com- 
mands, instead of uttering them in that bru- 
tal tone and expression in general use amongst 
farmers; and when we hear the observation 
“the farmer’s eye makes the horse fat,” | 
cannot but think the farmer’s tongue does 
quite as much in that friendly office. And 
you must often have observed, when Sykes 
unties his horses in the stable, for the purpose 
of harnessing them for their labour, and says 
“come, my beauties,” how quickly they turn 
in their stalls, and stretch out their necks and 
open their mouths to receive the bit! and | 
have seen his saddle-horse carry the whip in 
his mouth and gallop with his master on his 
back! 

Frank.—All this is truae—but you have 
been, all this while, drawing your own as 


well as farmer Sykes’s portrait, you know. 
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Dialogue. 27 
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No. 1. 





Father.—No one would calculate the ad- Father.—Good. The fact which I allude 
vantages arising from a mild and gentle spirit | to is this: birds which sing in early morning, 
wherever cattle, sheep, and other animals are | do so in the major or sprightly key; while 
kept ; but we might see this exemplified, in || those which sing in the evening and during 
the opposite conduct of those around us; for ro night, have voices in the minor, or key 
we know that farmer Blunden’s two dogs, and of plaintiveness. The English thrush and 
his two more savage sons, are the terror of || skylark, the goldfinch and linnet, are of the 
the neighbourhood, while his poor animalsare || morning class—the black-bird or ouzel, the 
worried almost to death by incessant noise || nightingale, and red-breast, and several others 
and driving. His dairy is ruined by such || are those of the evening: the one is observa- 
means, for his cows are brought up to be || tton, the other is reflection personified. 
milked on the gallop, and their return to pas-|| Frank.—That is extremely curious, and it 
ture is a perfect cow-hunt! while the bloody |} is actually so, as ] have often remarked, but 
ears of his sheep and hogs show that the 





hunters are often in at the death. Now, | 
they complain that their milk will not keep, | 
and it is notorious that they make the worst | 


butter in the neighbourhood ; and no wonder, 


for their cows are always in terror and dis- 


may. 


Frank.—Yes, and I cannot help contrast- 
ing all this with the quietness and docility of 


our animals, especially when I see them 
standing in the yard so peacefully, chewing 


the cud, and, upon being spoken to, removing | 
the right foot so carefully, to give room for | 
the girl to place the pail for milking; and | 
especially, when she goes to milk Flora, the | 


cow which you purchased of Blunden, who, 
even yet, will not stand quietly until the girl 
commences her song, which she continues 
during the whole operation; after which, the 
animal looks for the potato or bit of salt, or 
some other little remembrance, which insures 
her obedience for the next milking. But 
there is one thing which I have observed— 
they all move much quicker and walk faster 
in the morning than in the evening, and seem 
brighter and more cheerful; and on their re- 
turn to pasture, they will often set off on the 
canter in the morning, while in the evening 
all is still and*solemn, with a seriousness 
which is very striking—now, have you ever 
observed this? 

Father.—I have; and, in connexion with 
this, it is a remarkable fact, which you might 
have observed, but which I have never seen 
noticed in books—you may remember that 
we said “the morning is the time for observa- 
tion, the evening for reflection ?” 

‘rank.—Yes, I shall never forget that, for 
I am reminded of the difference, as well as 
of the aptness of the observation, every morn- 
ing and every evening. 

Father.—The act of observation draws for- 
ward the attention—that of reflection directs 
it backward, or to the consideration of what 
is past. Do you understand the natural dis- 
Unction between the two states of mind? 

Frank.—Perfectly; no one walks in a 
church-yard of a morning ; the evening is 
the time for reflection upon the shortness and 
uncertainty of life. 


without making the application; and the most 
doleful sound, to be heard only at night, is the 
cry of the owl! 

Father.—So you see the truth of the re- 
mark, that “farmers are, of all others, the 
most favourably situated for observation and 
reflection,” and if they are the least enlight- 
ened class of the community, it is not for 
want of opportunity to accumulate stores of 
instruction, of the richest variety. Now, let 
us close these Dialogues. 

Frank.—Oh! but let it be with that sweet 
address to sacred music, which farmer Sykes 
repeated to us the other evening. 


ODE TO SACRED MUSIC, 


Queen of every moving measure, 
Sweetest source of purest pleasure, 
Music—why thy power employ, 
Only for the sons of joy? 

Only for the smiling guest, 

At natal or at nuptial feast ? — 
Rather thy lenient measures pour 
On those whom secret griefs devour; 
Bid be still the bleeding heart 

Of those whom death or absence part: 
And with some softly-breathing air, 
Smooth the brow of dumb despair |! 


Father.—But here is another close, which 
must not be omitted, it is so very applicable 


to the subject of our conversation. 


Contemplate, when the sun declines, 
Thy death, with deep reflection ; 
And, when again he rising shines, 
Thy day of resurrection! 
Frank.—And that, again, reminds me of 
those beautiful lines of Mrs. Barbauld, and 
which I so often hear you repeat. 


Life, we've been long together, 
In pleasant and in cloudy weather ; 
*T is hard to part, when friends are dear— 
Perhaps ‘t will cause a sigh, a tear— 
Then steal away—give little warning, 
Choose your own time— 
Say not “ good night,” 
But, in some brighter clime, 
Wish me “ good morning!" 


END OF THE DIALOGUES. 


At Edinburgh (Scotland) may be found in 
the collection of Lawson & Son, seedsmen, 83 
varieties of wheat, 62 of peas, 51 of turnipa, 
146 of potatoes, and immense numbers of spe- 
cies and varieties of grass seeds, all perfect 
in their kinds, many of which may probably 
be well adapted to this country. 
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28 Scotch Husbandry—Manuring. 


Vor. V. 


re 


From the Farmers’ Visitor. ] seventy pounds sterling—that of a man to 
Scotch Husbandry. | drive them, thirty pounds, the whole cost of 
| the team being two pounds ten shillings ster. 
Tne secret of the success of British agri- } ling anacre. This team labours cvery work. 
culture, is the proper division and 7 ing day in the year, is well kept, so that the 
tion of expense and labour. Until the High-|| horses are worn out only by age. It works 
land Agricultural Society was formed in Scot- || its regular hours every day, never varying: 
land in 1754, that country was as poor in its these are, ten hours in the summer and eigtyt 
agriculture as may well be conceived. The hours in the winter, and this regularity se. 
face of Scotland, in the middle of the last || cures to the farmer a full equivalent for the 
century, was “as black as a howling wilder- || cost of his labour. — Hon. Isaac Hili’s Ad. 
ness ;”’ up to that time, all the manure used || dress. 
upon the farm was put upon a little patch; 
no wheat of consequence was raised ; the oat 
crops were full of thistles and weeds; and 
there was no rotation of crops. But by the | Tne bulk of the manure on a farm should 
concentrated efforts of the members of the | ever be bestowed upon those crops designed 
Highland Society, means have been sought || for the support of the live stock, by which 
for obtaining and applying all the valuable measure, and the use of the hoe or cultivator, 
manures, and bone-dust has been brought } these fallows, as they are very properly 
from foreign countries; the turnip husbandry || termed, will be in a most rich, clean and ele. 
has been ite introduced, ‘with er | gant order for the production of corn or grain 
green crops—which, in that country, are sub- || of any kind; and this measure is absolutely 
stitutes for our Indian-corn crops—rotation of | essential upon soils apt to run riot from super- 
oe or six years 7” a = the — | abundant sere ome on ca a and 
of rent per acre, of lands before the improved || sown with grain broadcast, when the conse- 
cultivation of little value, has been raised to quence too often is one continued bed of weeds 
eight, ten, and twelve dollars, in the most | and a forest of straw, borne down by its own 
distant parts of that country, where the busi- | weight, and destroyed by the rust.. The true 
ness of raising cattle is almost exclusively || management of dung in the farm-yard, is to 
pursued. The improvements of steam car- get it ready for use, that is, to expedite a due 
riage, by land and water, have brought the || fermentation as early as possible, by throwing 
most distant counties of Scotland near to the || it into convenient situations in heaps of ad- 
Smithfield cattle-market of London, and that || vantageous size. Dung-hills of moderate size 
country is now said to be richer in her arable || are most favourable to fermentation, and are, 














Manuring. 








lands than any other part of Great Britain. 
The perfect system of British farming is 
worthy of our attention, an immense saving 
is realized in every large establishment from 
this system—the arrangement and system 
of the Lowell manufacturng establishments 
were copied from those of Manchester, so far 
as the condition of the two countries would ad- 
mit; and the great farming establishments of 
Great Britain are conducted with as much 
order and system as are the manufacturing 
establishments: every man, every beast, 
every tool, has its place, and no time is lost 
in the day’s work of any man. Horses are 
generally used, and perform with the plough 
or harrow, or other implements, much of the 
work that is done in this country by hand: a 
team of horses and a man are calculated to 


besides, ready at hand for choice on any emer- 
gency ; and it is very much better to conti- 
nue, at every opportunity, to make dung-hills 
in proper situations, either at home or in the 
| fields, than to suffer the dung to lie all the 
season in the yard, trodden down hard by the 
cattle and exposed to a winter-flood of rain. 
Every dung-heap should rest on a foundation 
of mould, so placed as to catch the draining 
of the manure, which would else soak into 
the earth and be lost, but which, fully im- 
pregnating the bottom layer of mould, ren- 
ders it nearly equal in richness with the rest: 
and the dung ought to lie loose, that there 
may be space for the act of fermentation. It 
would doubtless be advantageous to have the 
dung under cover, but such convenience 3s 
‘rather out of the question on account of the 





do the work of fifty acres of land, while the || expense, nevertheless a covering of earth is 


crops requiring the hoe in Scotland, are at- || no despicable substitute. 


tended to by females and children. 


Various receipts 


The po- || are given for the making of compost—some 


tatoes are planted and dug by the plough, || of them laughable enough, on account of the 


| 


and in almost every crop, which here requires || expensiveness, scarcity, or hard names of the 


the hoe, there the work is done by the 
plough. 

The expense of human labour is less in 
that country than in this, The annual cost 


of a pair of working horses is set down at 


farmer to get all the various articles of ma- 
nure he can possibly lay his hands on, the 
fatter the better, and with them form his 
compost heap; the different ingredients should 


: ingredients; but the best way is for the 
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lie as equally as possible, nor ought lime or ||sent circumstances, by aid of the crops in 
ashes to come in immediate contact with | question. 
dung, but with earth or vegetables ; and every || It is somewhat strange, that, at so late a 
ractical man knows when to turn it over || period, such groundless opinions should pre- 
and divide and break the clods and adhesions. || vail, or that men should be so grossly igno- 
_ Lawrance. rant of their nearest concerns; yet what 
a numbers of farmers there are, who go on to 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. the end of their lives, driving and impover- 
: : ishing several hundred acres of land, without 
On Green and Root Crops for Soiling. | keeping cattle enough to manure properly a 


Permit me, Mr. Editor, to impress upon || tenth part of their farms: ask these men for 
your numerous readers the vital importance || an explanation of conduct so extraordinary, 
of attending more to the growth of green and ] and they will tell you very gravely, and in 
root crops, for the support of stock, than is | truth, with equal sufficiency, that indeed they 
customary, even amongst the best and most || should like well enough to keep more live- 
intelligent class of husbandmen. The beset- || stock, but that theirs is an arable, and nota 
ting sin of our agriculturists seems to be a|| grazing farm, which circumstance renders 
desire to raise crops of corn and grain, at any || the thing impossible. This is the reasoning 
sacrifice, and then to suffer the land to go to|| which generally and currently passes under 
grass for several years, with the view of || the respectable name of experience, although 
recruiting that strength, which has been ex- || it affords nothing of impartial proof; for it is 
pended in the production of those crops in || a fully established truth, that an arable farm 
close succession, until no more can be screwed |! will maintain much greater stocks of cattle 
out of it—thus putting it to rest, with its | than such as is commonly styled a grazing 
bowels choked with every description of the || farm, granting there is a sufficient homestall ; 
most exhausting trash that can be enume-|/and that the green and root crops will go 
rated! I am convinced, that if a judicious || much farther for that purpose than the natu- 
mixture of grain and green crops were to be | ral grasses—it is, In fact, arrant nonsense to 
substituted for the present exhausting course, || talk of a want of herbage upon an arable 
a gain to an incalculable extent might be || farm; a defect which is so easily and xo 
realized, and our lands be kept in the highest || speedily supplied. And there is a kindred 
condition, with much less labour and expense || error prevalent amongst another and some- 
than is now bestowed upon them, and a mine || what superior description of cultivators; 
of wealth, in the shape of mountains of ma-|| these will keep and summer-fat a consider- 














nure, be secured on our own premises, with- 
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out the cost of purchase, and labour of trans- 
portation. 

A most sensible writer observes, “ Provision 
for cattle, as has been sufficiently often re- 
peated, is one of the first objects in hus- 
bandry; and the late improvements in this 
department form, perhaps, the most striking 
feature of superiority in the new, over the old 
system, Although by this method of grazing 
—so to term cattle-feeding in general—a con- 
siderable portion of the farm is necessarily 
withdrawn from the culture of bread-corn, 
yet both reason and experience demonstrate 
that the crops of grain will be infinitely hea- 
vier than if the whole, or the too great por- 
tion allotted to that purpose by the old sys- 
tem, were so employed; and that, instead of 
the land being exhausted as of old, it may 
thus be maintained in perpetual vigour. 
Granting the truth, that constant turning and 
pulverizing the soil and exposing every pos- 
sible superficies of it to atmospheric influ- 
ence, will render unnecessary the introduc- 
tion of such large quantities of stable-yard, 
and other heavy manures, yet, in a roast beef 
country like ours, vast herds of cattle must 
be kept, and be winter as well as summer-fed, 
which can alone be effected, under our pre- 


able quantity of stock, but they either neg- 
lect, or seem ignorant, how to provide winter 
provision of sufficient quantity and quality 
for their support: the evil consequence of 
this error is, that they are usually obliged to 
part with a considerable quantity of stock 
half fat, at great disadvantage, on the ap- 
proach of winter, while many of those which 
they retain are fed at an expense too great, 
whilst the greater number are left to encoun- 
ter hunger, wet, and cold, and to lose as much 
per head during the winter months, as they 
are likely to profit in those of the following 
summer; while this plan of subjecting cattle 
to loss, or even to remain stationary during 
the winter, is a great public and private dis- 
advantage, partaking nothing at all of mis- 
fortune, but wholly of error and neglect. 
The business of fattening may, and ought to 
proceed equally in winter as in summer; and 
in the store-feeding of cattle, the practice of 
keeping them hard, as we phrase it—that is, 
exposing them halffed, or half-famished, to 
all the rage and inclemency of the elements, 
is cruel and absurd in the extreme: these 
scapegoats pay nothing, but cattle comforta- 
bly wintered and kept in good store condition, 
would pay handsomely, particularly by requir- 
ing afterwards much less time to fatten; and 
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ought it not to be our object to make the most 
and speediest profit from them possible? It 
seems the strangest commendation of any 
species of cattle to say, how wel] they would 
endure to be starved, and how few per centum 
would die under the operation; it would be 
a much greater recommendation, that they 
were well shaped, and would stand under a 
considerable burden of meat. All I would 
require in point of hardiness of any kind of 
stock, wou’ be that they would thrive during 
winter with good food, and under good shel- 
ter; and the confinement of cattle to com- 
fortable quarters in the homesta]] during win- 
ter, is at length generally allowed to be a good 


tered at home from heat and flies, and the 
whole of their dung preserved, which js by 
no means the case when dropped at random, 
Now is it not strange, that in a country where 
cattle provision is of so much consequence. 
that this moon-blind custom is so prevalent ' 

The advantages of the summer-fold are 
truly great, and capable of being extenda 
almost beyond calculation; our lavish expen. 
diture in the summer season, by the barba- 
rous method of suffering cattle to tread half 
the crops of grass under foot, and destroy s» 
large a portion of their most nutritious food, 
is one great cause of our winter distress for 
that prime article, good hay, which forms so 


practice, by our ablest cultivators, and yet it || large a proportion of our dependence during 


would appear, strange to say, even these make 
an exception to the housing of sheep at that 
season, on the ground that such has not been 

the custom! but a parity of reasoning, from 

the case of other animals, and of all animal 

nature, indeed, ought here to be our rule, and 
rational theory is ever a safe guide to expe- 

rience. Now, how came men to be so out of 
their wits, as to doubt the propriety and the 

profit of sheltering sheep, as well as other 

animals, from the horrors of winter, unless 
they have, from habit, forgotten to inquire 

into the numerous instances of that success- 

ful practice at home and abroad! There is, 

to be sure, a certain country where numbers | 
of men are annually frozen to death with cold 

in thin clothing, by custom—that so few per- 

ish and so many escape, is an illustrious proof 
of their hardiness and bravery, as well as 

thickness of skull and hardness of heart in 

their proprietors. 

But it ever excites a smile in me, to listen | 
to the plausible theory of your true practical 
folks—* Oh! men will always follow that 
which they find most for their interest, and 
of which, surely, they themselves must be 
admitted to be the most sufficient judges, 
after so many years of experience too.” Now, 
let us see how this aphorism works—a farmer 
has a few acres of elegant meadow, and is 
short of keep—now, what does he do? why, 
he turns his cattle into the high grass, where, 
after gorging themselves, they proceed to 
trample under foot this precious treasure, 
with all possible expedition, rendering very 
much of it perfectly useless with their excre- 
ments; they fare sumptuously for the first 
week or two, after which their keep, with 
their condition, declines, till at the last push, 


»like spendthrifts, they find themselves, and 


their owner finds them in actual want. Now, 
had the good man, knowing the shortness of 
his denety: thought proper to take the grass 
to the cattle, instead of the cattle to the grass, 
he might have obviated every cee at ; his 
herbage would have gone thrice as far, his 


that trying season.” 

The system of summer soiling cattle has 
been objected to, by a writer in the memoirs 
of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, 
who gives as his reason, the low price of 
land and the high price of labour in this 
country; but, as a writer has since very pro- 
perly observed, now that the first has risen 
in many cases to five times its former value, 
and the latter has diminished nearly in pro- 
portion, it is believed that if it were now 
taken up as a system, and followed out with 
judgment, it would be found a very profitable 
mode of husbandry. But the system here 
advocated is far different from that which has 
been practised under the head of summer 
soiling, which was merely to cut the grass 
of the meadows and carry it to the cattle, to 
be consumed by them in the stalls; to this 
mode of soiling I am decidedly opposed, for 
it is about as opposite to that which I propose 
as can well be imagined, as it fills the mea- 
dows full of weeds, and the cattle are com- 
pelled to feed all the crop, without the power 
of selecting or refusing those plants which 
are often found to be injurious to their health; 
and these are not the only serious objections 
to the practice: no, it is intended to confine 
the system altogether to green and root crops, 
raised on arable land, consisting, in the first 
place, of a mixture of spring tares and oats, 
sown on a manured soil as early as possible 
in the spring, a ful) supply of them being 
raised by periodical sowings until late in the 
autumn, the last sowing taking place on the 
removal of the earliest crop of rye, the stub 
ble of which should be manured and turned 
down without the loss of a single day after 
carrying the crop—this for the summer sotl- 
ing crops, the earliest sowing of which 
should be prepared for by an autumnal plough- 
ing. Should it be found, however, on expe- 
riment that the winter variety of the tare 
will bear the frosts of this country, the first 
sowing of these will take place in Septem- 
ber, with the expectation of an earlier crop 


cattle in the meanwhile, being safely shel-|, by two weeks in the spring, than from the 
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frst sowing of the summer variety ; oats must | 
not, however, accompany those sown in | 
autumn. As fast as the land is cleared of the 
earliest crop of tares, or oats and tares mixed, 
which might be commenced cutting in May, 
it should be ploughed and worked, and be 
drilled with sugar beet for a winter crop; 
and the later cleared land of tares and oats 
will be in time for a crop of ruta baga; while | 
the land cleared of them in July, may be sown | 
with the common turnip, of the tankard spe- | 
cies, all which are to be housed for winter 
yse, the turnips being fed first, and the sugar 
beet and ruta baga, secured in frost-proof cel- 
lars, may be fed until the first crop of tares 
js ready to cut in the spring. 

Now, the ease with which the business of | 
soiling with this crop can be carried on, is 
well known to those who have witnessed it 
in England; a stout lad, with a short scythe, 
a small horse or ox and a sledge, built after 
the manner of those in use in Wales for the 
purpose of bringing their hay from the moun- | 
tains, are all that would be required for a 
feeding establishment of many oxen; for, 
while the grass-crop on a meadow would re- | 
quire the labour of a strong and expert mower, | 
a lad of sixteen would find it easy to cut 
tares and oats sufficient for such a number of 
cattle and tend them too; while the loading 
and binding on the sledge is the labour of 
one person only and easily accomplished. 

A few acres of the most impoverished land 
upon the farm devoted to this purpose, would | 
soon be recovered to fertility, and after a 
course of such cropping, might be returned 
to the grain culture, to yield crops far supe- 
rior to those on better land—and when per- 
sons begin to find that land will pay for good 
management, it will no longer be the custom 
to cultivate a hundred acres, to procure a crop 
that might be obtained from fifteen, and then 
they will be sensible of the value of summer 
soiling with green crops raised from arable 
land. Vir. 








Lime. 


A Pennsylvania paper states that a Mr. 
Cadwell, of Valley township, near Danville, 
raised 400 bushels of wheat from a field of 
land, the past season. Five years ago the pro- 
duct of the same field was but thirty bushels, 
In the meantime, Mr. C. has spread fifteen 
hundred bushels of lime on said land. Lime 
1s not everywhere to be had with the same 
ease, but, on the other hand, it is not every- 
where wanted. What is wanted, is science 
enough, on the farmer’s part, to know when 
and where he has occasion for it, and to what 
extent. The Geological Reports are throw- 
ing great light on these matters, and they are 
disclosing, at the same time, numerous new 
locations of valuable lime. 


Lime—Improved Husbandry. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Improved Husbandry. 


Sir,—If the farmer would cultivate less 
corn and grain, and devote more of his land 
to the growth of the different kinds of green 
crops, with roots for winter feed, he would no 
longer complain that the value of farming 
produce is too low to give a remunerating 
profit for his labour. I am much pleased with 
the following observations of a writer in the 
Carolina Planter, and consider them worthy 
a place in the Cabinet, believing that they 
will be found seasonable and applicable to 
any part of our country, and under any cir- 
cumstances. A. D. 

“Hay, from England, Ireland, and France, 
is sold in Charleston, shipped into the interior 
of our state, and, at this very time, is selling 
at a price for which our farmers will hardly 
bring it to market! Surely there must be a 
profit derived from its supply, or it would not 
be brought to our ports. What a commentary 
on the condition of our agriculture! The ob- 
stinate adherence to old modes of practice 
keeps down knowledge, and retards useful 
and productive operations as innovations, 
We are called agriculturists—but do we de- 
serve the name! Weare planters, to be sure, 
for we put the seeds into the ground and ex- 
pect them to germinate, but here we stop— 
we trust to the chance of our stock getting 
fat on grass, and to get through the winter 


| on what shucks we might have, but we be- 


lieve it would be ruinous to grow green crops 
for this express purpose. In summer, when 
grass is plenty, we eat lamb, and in the fall, 
before the stock begins to fall off, which it is 
expected to do, we eat mutton; but when 
the winter sets in, we look with anxiety to 
Kentucky or Tennessee to give us something 
to eat until next grass. Thus our domestic 
comforts are diminished; our stock dwindles 
away to skeletons, and we trust to chance 
that they may live through the wintry blasts 
in the open field! Now, how many of our 
farmers sow rye for their cattle and sheep? 
or how make provision for them in winter! 
are there no grasses suited to our climate? 
are they of slower growth or more difficult 
of cultivation! are they with more difficulty 
converted into a state fitting them for preser- 
vation in a dry form? ‘They flourish with a 
luxuriance far above the produce of higher 
climates, and are more easily cured than in 
more northern climes. Are lands exhausted 
by the cultivation of lucerne, or clover, or 
peas, or the different varieties of the root 
crops? The reverse is the fact—they are 
renovated by these very means—and is it not 
reasonable to supply our own wants, which 
we could do at a cheaper rate than by import- 
ing from other states. But the practice of 


other countries must be followed here, to 
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enable us to do as they do; we must culti- 
vate our lands—not exhaust them—we must || perience in the use of them, that if fed ;, 
adopt more generally the system of rotation || combination with hay or grain, they are more 
and manuring, planting less and working || conducive to the health of stock than graj, 
more: our lands can be as well set to grass || alone, or grain and hay without them, an; 
here as elsewhere, but the same care must | particularly in the winter season, when np 
be given to prepare them and render them fit || other succulent or juicy food can be had 
for these crops. We sow grass seed, and | They are, moreover, highly recommended op 


Vor. Y. 
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them. It is said, by those who have had ey. 








expect it to flourish of its own accord—hence 
the many failures which we witness—treat it 
as they do in other countries, and the same 
good result will follow. If we would give 





account of their excellence in pulverizing 
and preparing land for a succeeding crop, 
attributable, in some degree, to their peculiar 


|| construction, which tends to leave the soil jp 


attention to putting our land in order for the || an open, mellow condition, and also from their 


cultivation of grasses, we should soon be 


satisfied of their value, and no longer consi- | 


culture requiring, more than some other Crops, 
the use of the hoe, by which means the 


der them as weeds ; the species called the || weeds, &c. that infest grounds in a high state 
crowfoot, in Columbia, has been known to || of cultivation, are in a great measure eradi. 


yield six tons per acre, the only preparation 
for planting being good manuring with early 
culture; the hay from crowfoot grass is equal 
to any, and very little preparation is neces- 
sary. Lucerne grows here with great luxu- 
riance, and herd-grass is well adapted to our 


climate; while the perennial rye-grass is to| 


be found on all our low lands.” 


Root Culture. 


“ THE cultivation of root crops appears to 
be highly recommended, by our best agricul- 
turists, as a valuable improvement in our 
farming operations; and although it cannot 


be reasonably expected that the opinions of 


farmers will agree in every particular, nor 
that their estimates of the superiority of root 


crops over those of grain, for the purpose of 


feeding to stock, will, in every case, be in 
strict accordance; yet it seems to be univer- 
sally admitted, by all who have tested the 
matter, that a much greater amount of feed 


can be obtained from the same quantity and | 


quality of land, if cultivated in roots, than in 
grain; some root growers estimating that 
land of the same quality will produce eight- 
fold more in quantity of roots than grain— 
some ten, and others twelve-fold! The dif- 
ference in these estimates has, no doubt, mea- 
surably grown out of the various circum- 
stances under which the experiments were 
made; hence, a medium, or ten-fold, may be 
considered an average calculation. Again, 
we find their value, when compared with 
grain, for stock feed, variously rated, but on 
comparing the difference, we have come to 
the conclusion, by making slight variations 
according to circumstances, that three bush- 
els of roots contain, at least, as much nu- 
tritious matter as one bushel of corn, which 
would give as great an amount of food for 
stock, from three acres of roots, as from ten 
acres of corn. Another circumstance in fa- 
vour of roots, is their peculiar qualities for 
promoting the health of animals that feed on 





cated.” —Carolina Planter. 


Oats. 

THe quality of this grain is perhaps as 
much influenced by soil and climate and cu). 
tivation as any other whatever. Ireland is 
famous for oats and potatoes, and so is Alle- 
ghany county, for coolness and moisture are 
necessary to their perfection. The black oat 
is, in Montgomery county of Maryland, con. 
sidered superior to any other kind, from the 
consideration that, although they may not be 
so heavy, they are so much more productive 
in oy as to more than make up for defi- 
ciency of quality. The following letter 
speaks of oats of remarkable weight and pro- 
ductiveness, and the more so, as New Jersey 
is generally of a light soil, inclining to sand: 
its proximity to the sea-shore secures for it, 
however, a moist climate, which may be suit- 
able for oats, and a saline one, which ought 
to make it a good sheep-walk. The writer 
of the letter is one of the most respectable 
seedsmen in the city of Philadelphia. 

“Dear sir,—The crop of oats raised in 
New Jersey, and which I recently sold from 
my store, weighed, when measured in a bar- 
red half bushel, struck measure, forty pounds 
per bushel, full weight. The gentleman who 
raised this parcel of oats informed me that he 
sowed four bushels to the acre, and the pro- 
duct was ninety-nine bushels and a half per 
acre, and from the character of the person I 
have no reason to doubt his statement. Oats 
are sold here by measure—struck measure— 
and not by weight: the common kind raised 
in this neighbourhood, I think, weighs gene- 
rally from 28 to 30 pounds per bushel, the 
best. Very respectfully, 


G. M. Coates.” 
Philadelphia. 


By the 





growth of root crops and planting, 


Mr. Coke, of Holkham (England) has in- 
creased the rental of his estates, from twenty- 
five to two hundred thousand dollars a year. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. | The best are without bristles along the back, 
Berkshire Hogs. | their hair long and curly.” But, oh mores! 
Sir.—I find that the breeding of Berkshires ‘not a word about the tip of the tail! Now, 
is to be the order of the day for the present | how very different is the true Berkshire of 
year; what a pity that our people will not be || the present day to the above portrait! It 
content without going with a locomotive force || might be called a stuffed sausage. 
about every thing! they must, one would | But, after all, there is another breed of hogs 
think, each have a small steam-engine in his in England, which will one day take prece- 
breast! and assuredly, in the breeding of| dence of the Berkshires for quality of meat, 
Berkshires, they are going the whole hog. | and these are the Hampshires: they are so 
Here is one great man, who declares that no | notorious, that the people of that shire are 
Berkshire can be a Berkshire, unless he has | called Hampshire hogs, as the people of Es- 
three white feet and a white tip to his tail! 1 sex are called calves—Lssex calves—that 
but when pushed upon this momentous point, || county being noted for the finest and fattest 
he confesses he only meant, that he must have calves: and any person having resided in 
some white hairs on the tip of his tail—how |) London, to which the best of every thing 
many, he saith not! Another, equally great | finds its way, must have heard mention made 
in the profession of hog-breeding, declares | of Hampshire bacon, and tasted it too, and 
that the pure-bred Berkshires must have four || will bear witness to its great superiority; it 
white feet and a white tail, for they must be || always bears a higher price than any other 
perfectly white ; none else being genuine; || brought to that market; the flavour is pecu- 
and all this, oftentimes, without regard to || liar, and very different from that of the Berk- 
shape, points, or figure, I know a person in | shire, or any other breed ; more tender; does 
this neighbourhood, who has a Bement sow, || not waste in cooking; the rind of the meat 
and a wretched-looking animal for a Bement thick, but peculiarly juicy, and, what might 
it is, with scarcely a good point, except the ||be termed gelatinous. The hogs of this 
ear and the top of the tail, about her, but he || breed are all that need be desired in every 
had a tip-top pedigree with her, and that is || way, and the estimation in which they are 
his greatest consolation: another has a most | held in that part of England, will assuredly 
splendid boar, but he will not be comforted, ‘obtain for them a run in the American mar- 
because he has no pedigree beyond the fifth || ket, after the Berkshires have had their run: 
generation. but, how shall it be told! even the best breeds 
Now what humbug is all this! But the best || are found of different colours, and sometimes 
of it is, they are all wrong, as I, who was || with less than three white feet and no white 
brought up amongst the Berkshire pigs in || hairs in the tip of the tail! 
England, can testify; and I declare they|| 1 have in my possession portraits of a sow 
were red or tawny, with black spots; this || and boar of this peculiar and favourite breed, 
was always the legitimate colour, and any || which I should be glad to see copied into the 
one there would as soon think of a blue pig || pages of the Cabinet; they will form a va- 
as a white one: but all this has been sufii-|| riety amongst your excellent drawings of 
cient to create a speculation—a morus-mania, || animals, with which the pages of your work 
and that’s enough. Now, by this time next || are so richly embellished, and they are there- 
year, the mania, I guess, will have passed || fore at your service for that purpose; I shall 
away, and then we shall find that the best || send them by the hands of a friend who will 
breed of pigs in the world might be obtained || visit your beautiful city in two weeks. I 


from a cross between a good Berkshire boar, | 
even if he have but two white feet and no| 
white hairs in the tip of his tail, and some of 
the best of the Chester county sows, than | 
which nothing finer can be found. 

Since writing the above, I find a corre-| 
spondent in the Cultivator has broken ground 
in favour of the red and black Berkshires, and | 
I mean to help him: the description of a pure’ 
Berkshire, which he copies from the Com-. 


shall add, the Hampshires are hardy, feed 
readily to a very large size, 6 or 7 hundred 
pounds being a common weight amongst the 
largest; while pigs of six or nine months are 
reared to great perfection. They are, in their 
own country, always fattened upon barley, 
ground into meal, which makes by far the 
best feed. Joun Bancrorr. 
P.S. We hear much now-a-days of the 


| fine handling of cattle—and truly there is 


plete Grazier, is worth preserving in your || no mistake about that—but why may we not 


pages; it is as follows: “The specific cha-| 
racters of the true Berkshire hog are, a red- | 
dish colour, with brown or black spots; sides | 
very broad; body thick, close, and well-| 


the ears large (!) and generally standing for- 
ward, but sometimes pendent over the eyes (!) 








introduce the same test of thrift amongst our 
hogs? it would be a pretty accompaniment to 
a white-tipped tail ! 


| Duchess County, N. Y., July 29, 1840. 
formed; short legs; the head well placed; || 


We shall be obliged to our correspondent 
for the loan of the drawings of the hogs above 
poken of.—Eb. 
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34 Hen’s Eggs—Lime—The Farmer's Life. Vou. V. 
Por the Farmers’ Cabinet, | ability, respecting the real value of this q)). 


Hen’s Eggs. | important article! I wish we could be 4. 
I notice in the Farmers’ Cabinet for 4th ee “ yon, 
mo, last, p. 275, an inquiry as to the truth of such men 
the nannies. that Seats eggs which are || 98 Mr. Mahlon Kirkbride and Mr. Abbot A). 
round produce female chickens, and those kinson, who have had so much cause to com- 
which are long or pointed, produce males. plain of the disappointment of their hopes in 
When a boy, I was in a situation to be able || the use of lime, to confront with the exper. 
to indulge my fondness for fowls, and often || ence of others, whose success has been ag 
raised chickens ;—without ever having heard singularly eminent; light would, no doutx, 
of the above facts, I discovered that the eggs||@™anate from such collision, by which the 
which approached the nearest to roundness | truth would be made discernible, and great 
always produced females, and those which | and lasting benefit accrue to the agricultural 
were pointed at one end always produced | ee Agricola’s paper “on the ana. 
males—I acted accordingly, and always suc- || ‘YS! of limestone” at p. 308 of the 4th vol, 
ceeded in obtaining females or males, accord- of the Cabinet, has been to me also of more 
Saw on Tf wished value than many times the amount of my 
yr lapse of a number of years, being subscription—which, by the bye, I see is now 
in Philadelphia market, I happened to men- || “ve for the 5th volume. I therefore forward 
tion the fact to one who raised chickens for || 't by mail, and beg to point out to my fellow 
sale, and who preferred the males, because || SUbscribers the pleasure they will experience 
they grew larger—the information was re- ||!" thus practising the first rule in all good 
ceived with some surprise; but I advised the || Dusbandry, namely, always to be up with the 
person to try it, and afterwards was informed || $©480"%- Let us unite in strengthening the 
of the entire success of the experiment, all || #@nds of the present proprietors of the Cabi- 
males being produced by selecting the long || 2& by a large subscription-list all paid, and 
or pointed eggs. enable thein to carry out their intentions of 
Fis find the fact was mentioned by a| ne ¢ - pan ae the notice = 
ee support of the state and the country. The 
ee en ee a ee idea of making the Cabinet subserve the cause 
s of American stock-breeding is very happy; 
the value of the beautiful delineations of fine 
stock which we have already received in the 
Mr. Eptror,—In the Geological Reports, || three last numbers, far exceeds the cost of the 
when speaking of the limestones of the dif: || work, which deserves the countenance and 
ferent sections of the country, I find this ex- || support of an enlightened community, and 
pression, “though an impure limestone, it || reflects very great credit on all concerned in 
yields good lime for agricultural purposes,” || the undertaking. A Svusscriser. 
Now, this is strange, and may account for|| July 29, 1840. 
much of the contrariety of opinion which ex- | 
ists on the subject of the good and bad effects | For the Farmers’ Cabinet 
of lime, when applied to land as a dressing. | = iii: 
According to my experience, lime cannot be | The Farmer’s Life. 
too pure, and that which yields the most car-|| Mr. Evrror,—’T is very pretty to talk and 
bonate is the best for agricultural purposes; || sing all about the pleasures of a farmer’s life! 
in an impure stone there may be various mat- || Upon paper he has but little to do and less to 
ters injurious to the growth of vegetables, || care for; all is blue sky and sunshine, and 
and when, in the aggregate, they amount to || after the pleasures of the day, he has only to 
more than one-half of the whole, it is easy to || retire to his cheerful hearth, where there is 
see how the farmer may sustain a loss of || nothing to vex or annoy him; enjoy himself 
more than fifty per cent. upon the first cost || in his “old oak chair,” and sing “over the 
of the article, besides the carriage of half|| hills and far away” with some pleasant neigh- 
the quantity of useless matter, to say nothing || bour, for a couple of hours, and then retire to 
of the deleterious effects which such might || his peaceful pillow and sleep away the hours 
exercise upon his crops.* Now, need any || of night, until the bright morning calls him 
more be said to account for the very great || forth to worship at the shrine of nature, with 
difference, which at present exists in the || the song of birds for music and the glorious 
opinions of men of first-rate character and|| beams of the sun for altar-fires—and s0 


forth ; and then away to enjoy the pleasures 








ee 








For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Lime. 
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* | know a limestone quarry which has been opened ||" 


at the foot of a hill, in the hope to save the expense of another day, preparatory to such another 
and labour of climbing it for a supply of lime—it has night, and so the world goes round! Oh! 
‘tis all very pretty, and it must all be true 
too, for we are told so in almost every book 


been abandoned, however, az the stone was found to 
be so impure as to be totally unfit for agricultural pur- 
poses, 
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also; it was this— 
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that is printed, if it speaks about the charms | -_ wot 4 forth one May morning, 
: , . ~ . } eetie before it was day, 
of nature, for I find that the writers do not | Oh ! there did I spy a fair pretty maiden, 
' 


consider their pictures quite perfect until | As she was a inaking of hay! 
they bring the happy, plodding farmer into || An odd time of the year, and day too, to be 
one corner of the sketch. Now, to be sure, 1 making of hay ; but never mind. 
that’s a compliment, and we ought not to ob | Now, Mr. Editor, al! these things are, as I 
‘ect to be made the finishing-stroke to such | said, very pretty in their place, but, hang it, 
a design; but all this, though bad enough, is || they ought not to be printed in agricultural 
mere prose—'tis poetry that sets us off in || works; we farmers have no objection for such 
our proper colours, and turns the most labori- | persons as Julia to amuse themselves in this 
ous of our employments into a mere business H way, but don’t put their nonsensical stuff into 
of hop-step-and-jump ! People must be aston-|| the mouths of those who know and feel how 
jshed to find that farmers sometimes have to perfectly ridiculous the whole matter is; it 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brow || tends to bring book-farming into contempt. 
—that would betoken exertion, of which they || I grant the farmer has some pleasures in 
can know nothing, you see. his occupation, and it would be hard indeed 
I am led to contemplate afresh our enviable || if he had not, for he has plenty of labour to 
state of ease and happiness, by reading a copy || mix with them; but ‘liese pleasures do not 
of verses in the Maine Farmer—an excellent || consist in listless connings and rovings in 
per, devoted to the pursuits of agriculture || search of the sublime and beautiful, before 
—all about the sweets of early rising, in the || the dawn of day! Sometimes, too, he en- 
shape of the milk-maid’s song, written by || counters a little uneasiness on account of the 
Julia! Now, do but hear her, and say, ye || weather, which, although it is always propi- 
whose “ easy task” it is to milk a dozen cows || tious upon paper, will now and then turn out 
of a morning, and do the work of the dairy- || a little crooked in reality; rain, for instance, 
house besides—for, you know, the milk must || in hay-time or harvest, and blight with all 
be skimmed and a set of pans removed, to/| its “sad concomitants” amongst the crops; 
make room for the morning’s milk, before the || there is also such a thing as disease amongst 
cows are milked—whether your hearts do not || his cattle, and seasons of drought and inun- 
giow, although your fingers might freeze, at || dation—but these, of course, would not look 
the thought of so much “ love and idleness!” |} well upon paper, even when turned into 
but, hear how Julia sings— |rhyme, nor could the farmer sing them very 
well, at least very sweetly, unless he were to 
borrow a leaf out of Grabb’s book. Seri- 
ously, we have too much of this sort of trash 
mixed up in our agricultural reading; it 





I wake to breathe the purest gale, | 
That first comes o’er the wood; 

Now hie me with my white milk-pail, 
To draw pure nature's food. 

And when my easy task is done, 





I'll hasten to the grove, | might be amusing to others, but to practical 
bay sy ha tg song tocon, ‘men it is any thing but interesting, and often 
For I iove the morn before its dawn, | operates as an antidote to matter of much 
+ tome a ee |more importance, when met in conjunction 

ove tie song o we Wiid-bire rong, : : ee 
Their grateful morning hymn. |with it. J am, Mr. Editor, e happy, but @ 


working FARMER. 


But the most amusing part of it isto hear|} Juty 99, 1849. 


her talk—after her easy task of milking is 
done—of hastening to the grove to con the To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
sky-lark’s plaintive song—there she is unfor- . 

tunate, for the sky-lark never sings until after Sugar Beet as Food for Cattle. 


the dawn, and then his notes are proverbially || Srr,—I have heard that some, who have 





sprightly, but that’s nothing—or to rove about || cultivated this root for winter food, for all 
listlessly, and all this before the dawn of the || kinds of stock, particularly for milk-cows, 
morning too, else it would not be poetical, for || have expressed themselves disappointed with 
it is the morn before the dawn—which in| the result, and have determined to abandon 
sober prose would be night—that she loves! || the culture. Now, what is the cause of this 
Oh, there can be but one thing sweeter, and || great difference in public opinion on so plain 
that would be, a walk in a church-yard after || and simple a subject, it is not easy for those, 
dark ! who iuave not known this disappointment, to 

But although Julia is unfortunate in se-|| determine; and yet, that such has been the 
lecting her time for these connings and list-|| fact, it would be hard to doubt. I presume 
less rovings, she is not alone in this particu- || it must have arisen, in great part, from the 
lar, for I remember the first verse of a song,|| mode which has been adopted for their pre- 
Which I heard in my youth, all about hay-|| servation during winter, for it is well known, 
making, which was a little out of keeping || that, soon after fermentation takes place, they 
become acid, and unsuitable as food for milk- 
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36 Sugar Beet—Sleeping with old Persons. Vor. V 
eS Oo ww 
cows, the butter becoming contaminated by || able to increase the quantity which I now ¢,. 
the slightest ill-flavoured article of diet; and | pend. In fine weather I open MY cella, 
then, too, they are of less value as food for | doors, but am careful to keep all closed gy». 
dry stock, as it is but reasonable to suppose; | ing cold frosty nights. In this manner | 
and if given in this state, in large quantities, have preserved my root crops for sever) 
unaccompanied with hay or other dry food, || years, and think the plan worthy of imitatio,,” 
the effects will, of course, be bad. At all|| The lime-sand here spoken of, may hays 
times it is most proper to accompany the || the effect of neutralizing any acidity th»: 
feeding of the sugar beet with a portion of || might be engendered during the keeping of 
dry food; and if this mode of proceeding be || the roots in the cellar, and thus, very poss;. 
observed, while the roots are fresh, I have no || bly, tend greatly to their preservation. 


fear for the result; all I wish is, that those | Your constant Reaper. 
who have experienced disappointment in the | — 
cultivation of the sugar beet, would make | For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

known, through the pages of the Cabinet, the || Observer— No. 22. 


particulars relating thereto, that they might || | poive been a long time absent from the 
18 


bo examined int, and comparcd with the| cabinet, yet my time has been occ 
in almost every part of the ag I have || making observations on men and things. —If 
a friend who brought me, late in the spring | I could flatter myself with the greetings of 

° ° ’ || my readers for the return of a long absent 


several roots that had been deposited through || p74. it might prove an inducement to fur. 
the winter in a dry but mouldy cellar; and, || ; 


although they had been preserved sound and beige ee = for their amuse. 
free from frost, they had contracted a very || 7) Oe te 
umatinee meni tending in damn. aieeeenen Perhaps it may not be inexpedient to oe. 

2 Soubt. f mat : ae bee on ae ae of | cupy a page of the Cabinet with a pseudo 
1 ae gph aapllnaattan dA 5 oe |medical essay, divested of most of its techni. 
the rats, who congregated there for the pur- 


pose of feeding on them) and no other animal joal garb. There are some subjects of & pro. 


| $ ‘ 
‘fessional character, which non-professio 
would eat them. Now, the roots themselves 7 P nal 


; ders tent t ders 
are not at fault; but until a proper mode of ] ae wine F aene ae oul oe iS 


preserving them has been decided upon, it is | i tention to notice one of these in the resent 
but reasonable to expect such conflicting tes- | article. viz.— aig: 
, . 











timony. co ' ; ; 
I beg to copy a few remarks from an excel- The pernicious practice of allowing children 
lent article in the “American Farmer” on|| sleep with grandparents, or other old 


this subject, written by an extensive grazier, |} PeTS0ns. 

and await, from those of our friends who have This is a theme which has a particular re- 
experienced disappointment in the culture of |{ lation to the conservation of health—it is one 
the beet, a particular account of the same; || of universal concernment—and is equally in- 
as also, the mode adopted by them for the || teresting and important to the prince and the 
preservation of the crop during winter, and || peasant, to the agriculturalist, the mechanic, 
the expenditure to their cattle. and the professional man. 

“T use my roots as follows: cut hay of the || The fact is so well ascertained as not to 
best kind, oats cut in the sheaf, and beets cut ||admit of any reasonable doubt, that when 
fine ;* a small quantity of Indian meal and || children are allowed to sleep with aged peo 
oats ground, or bran, all mixed with a small || ple, they speedily lose their health and ra- 
quantity of water, just to make it moist. [|| pidly decline. It is indeed probable, that the 
preserve my roots in a large stone-walled cel. same result will follow at any period of life, 
lar, commencing as follows—first, I provide || where two persons whose ages are essentially 
a quantity of sandy lime and place it handy || different sleep together. The same is proba- 
for use; then I place the beets, three tiers || bly also true, where the sick and the healthy 
thick, against the walls all round the cellar, || habitually lie in the same bed. In all these 
and, between every stack of them, strew the || cases, the younger and more healthy will be 
sandy lime; and so continue on, as high as a/|| the sufferers. It is some consolation to be- 
man can reach; the middle of the cellar is || lieve, that the infirmities of the aged and the 
then filled with the turnips. I have been || afflictions of the sick would be alleviated — 
taking them out for feeding every day since | but this benefit would not be in proportion to 
the middle of December, and expect to do so || the injury sustained by the healthy. 
until the grass takes their place. And when i The following case, reported by Dr. Cope- 
my ewe sheep begin to lamb, I expect to be | land, affords a clear illustration of the subject. 

gquemvuerameinenmiieniate | “T was a few years since consulted about 








* A perfectly unnecessary labour bestowed upon the | a pale, sickly and thin boy, about five or six 
sugar bect, but necessary for ruta baga. \| years of age. He appeared to have no spe 
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No. 1. 


ee : h.””Clm! Ue Cl“, te le 
cific ailment, but there was a slow and re-|| the commands of the will transmitted to the 


ble : 
aa of all the functions — what his 


r very aptly termed ‘a gradual blight.’ 
ee aes owed the history of the case, it 
came out, that he had been a very robust and 
plethoric child up to his third year, when his 
grandmother, a very aged person, took him to 
sleep with her; that he soon afterwards lost 
his good looks; and that he continued to de- 
cline progressively ever since—notwithstand- 
ing medical treatment, I directed him to 
sleep apart from his aged parent, and pre- 
scribed gentle tonics, change of air, &c., and 
the recovery was very rapid.” 

Cases similar to the foregoing, are by no 
means of rare occurrence —one of which oc- 
curred in my own person when very young, 


Sleeping with Old Persons. 
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decline of flesh and strength, and || organs which are destined to execute them. 


The due performance of the vital functions 
depends upon the healthy supply of this elec- 
tric fluid. The hypothesis acquires plausi- 
bility, from the well-known effects of artifi- 
cial electricity on the animal organism, even 
long after apparent dissolution. But it de- 
rives the support of a more direct analogy 
from the known fact, that certain animals, 
the torpedo (gymnatus electricus) for exam- 
ple, actually possesses just such an electrical 
machine, with power, not only to generate, 
but even to accumulate or condense the elec- 
tric fluid, and discharge it at pleasure, for 
purposes either of defence or offence. 

Admit the hypothesis to be true, and it af- 
fords a simple and beautiful explanation why 


and before the cause of the mischief was sus- || children suffer from sleeping in contact with 
pected. A number of such cases have since || old people—or the healthy, from the same ex- 


fallen under my observation. 


general debility, and diminished energy of the 
digestive and nutritive organs. The child 
rises in the morning with a sick stomach, 
perhaps headache—his appetite 1s impaired— 
he feels languid and indisposed to exercise— 
is easily fatigued—his countenance no longer 
wears the bloom of health —and his body is 
slowly emaciated. ‘To adopt the simple lan- 
guage of nature, which the fond mother made 
use of, he is suffering “a gradual blight.” 

The reflecting reader will naturally inquire 
the cause of this injurious effect upon the 
health of the child; but I am free to acknow- 
ledge that I cannot answer the inquiry. The 
effect is known—the cause is unknown. But, 
whatever difficulty may exist in determining 
the why and the wherefore, there can be 
none in the application of the fact. It is as 
easy and simple as it is important. The im- 
perative duty of parents, as they value the 
health and lives of their offspring, forbids that 
they should allow their children to sleep in 
the same beds with old people. 

The following brief hypothesis, though it 
may appear bold and visionary to some, will 
afiord “ food for reflection” to others. What- 
ever may be its final destiny, it possesses 
some advantages ;—it is plausible—it is sus- 
tained by analogy—and it has the indirect 
support of experiment. 

The brain is sapposed to constitute a sort 
of living electrical machine, or generator of 
electricity, which is necessary for the per- 
formance of the vital functions. The nerves 
which emanate from the brain, become the 
distributors of this fluid, and thus keep up a 
sort of electro-telegraphic communication be- 
tween the central organ and the outposts of 
the system. By this means, the wants of the 
members are made known, and supplied, and 


The symptoms || posure to the sick. 


may vary according to circumstances, but 
they are always such as indicate a state of 


In advanced life, and 
under the debilitating influence of disease, 
we know that the functions of the brain be- 
come impaired—consequently, it must be in- 
capable of furnishing a healthy supply of elec- 
tricity. There will be a deficiency of the 
invigorating fluid in the body—in other words, 
it will be negatively electrified — while the 
young and healthy will be charged positively. 
Now we know, that when two bodies are 
brought into contact, one of which is positive 
and the other negative, the former will part 
with so much of its electricity, as will supply 
the deficiency of the latter, and establish an 
equilibrium between them. Apply this fact 
to the case in question. When the young, 
or positive body, comes in contact with the 
old, or negative one, it loses a portion of the 
electricity which is necessary to the continu- 
ance of its health; and disease, or at least dis- 
ordered functions, must be the necessary con- 
sequence. In estimating the amount of in- 
jury sustained by the child, we must bear in 
mind the great disparity there is in the quan- 
lity of matter contained in the two bodies, 
and the superficies which circumscribe them. 
By a known law of electricity, the quantity 
lost by the child would be in proportion to the 
greater extent of surface of the larger body ; 
in other words, the electricity of the child 
would be reduced in a much greater ratio, 
than that of the parent would be raised. Nor 
is this unfortunate state of things of transient 
duration. During the whole night, the liitle 
sufferer is unjustly robbed of its vital energy 
—nor for one night only, but every night for 
months and years, until it becomes enfeebled 
and exhausted. In this way the larger nega- 
tive body of the parent—vampyre-like—sucks 
up the vitalizing fluid of the smaller positive 
body of the child, as fast as it is generated, 
until it produces “a gradual blight.” 
New Garden, June 15, 1840. 
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38 Mildew. Vor. ¥ 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. i when they have been washed away, they 

Mildew. | will begin to accumulate in a few hours. 


|| Were it not that I had determined to sts), 
Mr. Eprror,— There have been a great || nothing but what has come under MY Own ob. 


many things said and written respecting mil- || servation, I might be tempted to Suggest the 
dew, rust, blight, &c., as they are promiscu- || idea, that in low and damp places, wher 
ously called, on wheat and other grain, many || these mosses grow abundantly, and whers 
of which are very plausible; and I am much'| the atmosphere must be constantly full of 
pleased to find so many persons of late turn- these fine seeds, the inhaling of them, or 
ing their attention to its study; but there can || swallowing them with our food, or oy, 
be only one correct source from whence it || drink, may be the cause of many diseases 
emanates. | such as intermittent fevers, &c. But enougt 
Dr. Davy, in his Agricultural Chemistry, || of this, as it is altogether out of my province 
was the first to excite my attention to this || as a farmer. 


source, its habits, &c. upwards of twenty | I should like very much to see a botanica) 
years ago; and I have been a pretty constant || description of the different kinds of mosses, 
observer of its progress ever since; and the || divested of the intricate technicalities, which 
more I observe it, the more I am confirmed | involve the subject of botany in so much mys. 
im my opinion that the cr gs ae | — If some of your ge taro 
That it is produced from the seed of cer-|| in the city or its vicinity, would prepare q 
tain mosses, that grow most plenteously on || few tables of botanic names for the Cabinet, 
uncultivated ground, (where it is not incom- placing the vulgar name after the scientific, 
moded by the leaves of the trees) on rocks, | it would do much to enlighten many of our 
on stones, on trees, on fences, on old build- || farmers on this all-important subject. 
ings, and — on every poe Ta Saee | . war are — se of mosses that | 
ponds and milldams not excepted— is to me || have been able to discover in our county 
as clear, as that the various kinds of grain “n ] nee 1 on the vo ape 
roduced from the seeds we cast into the || mon on uncultivated grounds, from whence 
cath || originates the red rust on wheat; second, the 
Any person, whose mind is not clouded by || black, which is found on rocks and stones in 
the prejudice of some other favourite theory, || shaded places, from whence originates the 
may be convinced to an absolute certainty, by || black rust; third, the white, or cream-colour- 
going into a wheat-field that is in *e,! aren '| ed, to > ae - a - - = _ 
touched with mildew, towards the last of |, particularly the black oak; fourth, the nex 
June, or beginning of July: for he will find ] grows in detached bunches, also on the north 
the same substance growing ae | side of ae a _— oa co 
the ground. Let him observe it at a ew | tit ie ruse a pu ns 
subsequent times, and if there be any mois- | in heig t, In = _ — 8 en = 
ture in the ground, he will find it growing up|} _I have now be ore me demonstration of the 
into beautiful yellow, or dark bottle-green error of Mr. List’s theory, = the —_ = 
moss ; the two species of which usually attach || mildew. Never in my recollection (whic 
themselves to the wheat and other grain, || extends at least ae years back) oe 
while standing on the stalk. a finer appearance of rye in our county; | 
But whether the seeds of these mosses are | was healthy and forward, the season favour- 
oe me the region = ne er mp ec a a see em - eee ae ; a 
along with the vapours exhaled by the sun}! jured: the leav 1e 
during the day, and fall with the io in the | rast early in May; this did not much injure 
evening, as Dr. Davy supposes, or whether | it, till io a am oo ae ee oo 
they are wafted by the wind, or rise by their || surrounded it, when they also rus | 
own light and buoyant nature, as many other || the middle of J reads, it — ¥ ve 
seeds more than a hundredfold larger, such || according to its forwardness; and ye 7 
as the seeds of the thistle, &c., is a matter of || a high, dry, limestone soil, no swampy or ws 
little consequence, as there “amie ae grounds a —, i M4 oo . . 
the atmosphere is, through the heat of sum-|! ject to mildew, and wheat but se » O 
mer, male full of beet this twenty-fourth of June, some of our rye !s 
Now any person who will take the trouble | already cut; the wheat is covered with red 
to — nee ene ey that ae sods or rust, ne oo cen mm wey oe os 
osses have been washed awa a or || injured; yet ne , 
sae aah he will, perhaps, before twenty. | this is couhatically a wheat county. The 
four hours, see innumerable black specks on || rust falls every where, but the grain we . 
the same place, which in a few days, will || well filled before it attaches itself, is a 
take the yellow or green tint: the same % jured; nor will it easily attach to a dry; 
observable on ponds, and milldams, where, ‘smooth stalk that is ripe, or nearly so. 
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Mr, List is correct, that unhealthy stalks || cially, the raising of spring wheat ought not 
sre more likely to be injured by rust than the || to be encouraged by premium, for we are all 
healthy ; too much wet, or too much manure, | by far too prone—I believe by nature—to 
3 likely to make the grain Jate coming to | work both ourselves and our Jands too fast ; 
maturity, and so increase its chance of mil- || our lands are scourged and skinned by being 
dew: it also makes the stalk more rough and } over-cropped, and we do not, therefore, re- 
downy, and so more likely to retain the mil-|| quire the stimulus of a premium for the en- 
dew that falls upon it; but it will kill the best || couragement of, what 1 am compelled to call 
of grain if it falls upon it in an immature ) it, cross-cropping. It must be confessed, that 
state. We have been endeavouring to obtain || a great portion of our wheat crops has been 
the earliest wheat, in order to escape the | most woefully thinned by blight, in all man- 
rust; changing seed makes the stalk more || ner of shapes, the present year ; but until it 
smooth, oan so less likely to retain rust; it||can be shown that the spring crops of that 
washes off with the dew before the sun rises; || grain have escaped, and will again escape the 
heavy rains will wash it off at first. contagion, I think we are not authorised in 

7 OBsERVER. || encouraging a practice, which is not even 

P.S. We have yet but little experience in || permitted in many of the grain-growing dis- 
liming, but it is commenced with some spirit || tricts in Europe. 
in our neighbourhood. I have heard of some farmers who, as soon 
Newton Township, Cumberland Co., Pa., June 24, 1840. || as 1t Was ascertained that their hopes of the 

- — wheat crops had been prostrated, turned about 

To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. and immediately prostrated them, by turning 
Spring Wheat. | them down as manure for their potatoe-crops, 
Sir,—With all due deference, and without || preferring rather to put them to that account, 
a spice of disparagement, I would ask, why H than suffer them to remain, an eye-sore on 








i 








cultivate spring wheat, when you can culti- || their lands, until harvest; and this | would 
vate the winter species of that grain? Is it || never hesitate a moment to do, for | should 
less liable to be affected by blight, or more || expect to reap a very abundant profit, in the 
likely to yield larger crops; or rather, is it || superior quantity and quality of the potatoe 
not more subject to the one and less liable to || crop, when compared with a blighted crop of 
the other? And when we hear men talk of || wheat, besides the consolation of having the 
a very large crop of spring wheat, do they || opportunity to turn down a mass of corrup- 
not always mean to speak comparatively! I || tion, in the state of an animo-vegeto dressing 
confess I am at a loss to determine what they || of manure, to the lasting benefit of the land, 
consider the gain, and am rather curious to } the crop, and its owner; and cannot but en- 
know for what purpose societies are holding |) joy, in idea, the pleasure it would be to assist 
out encouragement toa system of cross-crop- || in such a business; first, to roll the crop of 
ping, by offering premiums for the best crops | green wheat, then, to spread over it a good 
of spring wheat, when I cannot but consider || coat of quick-lime, and turn all down by a 
that bad must be the best, if we take into ac- || good, open, clean furrow, upon the potatoe- 
count the number of chances to one there are, || sets, planted in every alternate furrow. I 
that the crop will never ripen, and the cer- || vow I should almost like to have the chance 
tainty, after all, of the sample being inferior. ||to work such a mine; only to think, too, of 
To be sure, in the event of a general failure || the quantity of blight you smother by such a 
of the autumn-sown crop, the cultivation of || process, and in what splendid condition you 
the spring variety might be resorted to as the || would find the land, on turning up the pota- 
means of giving us half a loaf, but as long || toe crop; fit for any other that you might 
as a whole one can be obtained, | would never || wish to plant, even wheat itself, with once 
encourage the growing of half loaves. 1/|| ploughing down with a shallow furrow, if 
consider the system something like—to com- || thought best. 

pare very small things with large—the north-|| Now, only let me bargain for a veto against 
West passage! there it is, to be sure, but || sowing the spring variety of wheat, and I ask 
what is the use of it, now it has been disco-|| no premium for the mode of management 
vered? We find that we can grow spring || here proposed, and which, under circum. 
wheat, but, as a general crop, what is the use || stances, I would strongly recommend and 
of it! I would look upon it in the light of a/|| practise too: but, at parting, allow me to say, 
necessity, and not as a good to be desired or || 1 should not select for these crops, the Rohan 
patronised. Jt reminds me of the oath which taloe, the tree-corn, or the audaciously 
Is put into the mouth of the sailor, on cross- || Jarge cabbage, which seems at present to be 
ing the line for the first time, and who is con- || the order of the day; and, ’cause why, I may 
demned to swear he will never eat brown || perhaps tell you in my next: till then, I sub» 
bread while he can get white ! scribe myself your constant reader, but an 

But, seriously, I think, in this country espe- || enemy to CROSS-CROPPING. 
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40 Scalding Seed—Flowers. 


Vor. V. 
aXe ein 
and there was old Isaac Stevens, of Anna. 
Scald your Seed. polis, with all his experience of half a cep. 
7 _ , || tury as a gardener, even he had never hear, 

Mr. Eprtor,—How often we see this in- || of boiling water on beet-seed! and was aftai, 
struction given in books! surely it is not || jt would never answer—it seemed a - 
meant that we should scald them exactly; |! nature, and no one gave me the least encour 
no, no, I should as soon believe it proper to | ' 


ft agement; and, as for an old up-and-down 
scald the eggs of my Shakbags and Polands, | Irish labourer, Tim O’Brien, he swore at ono» 


before placing them under the hens for incu- |) that my neighbour meant to make a fool of 
bation; then why should book-men indulge | me “and sure a man ought to know it was al) 
themselves in such language, and assure us || against rason.” Still, said I, my friend is a 
that the thing has been practised and found | practical farmer—a premium-taker for roo 
perfectly to succeed? [ cannot think it ever | crops, and would not attempt to quiz me in 
will do; to be sure, I have never tried it, nor, || so serious a matter as that of destroying ay 
in my present temper, shall I ever, but such || acre of sugar beet! To make short a Tien 
a notion is calculated to do much disservice || story, then——not a seed vegetated ! while in 
to the cause of practical agriculture, depend | about half an acre, planted from the same 
upon it. I believe and know, indeed, that to || parcel, and not put into boiling water, not a 
yom seed in warm water before sowing is 4 || seed missed! Therefore, never put boiling 
good plan, and is to be recommended, parti- | water on beet-seed! 1 ought to add, my 
cularly in hot and dry weather; but then | friendly adviser is a polished gentleman; a 
there is a difference between staring and |) ripe scholar; reads the Reviews; is some- 
being stark mad, and, according to my caleu- | what of a politician; and, withal, keeps a 
lation, those who will scald their seeds will | first-rate manager !” Jonn Dorsey. 
find it out. 

I had written thus far, when I alighted | 
upon the following excellent story, which is | 
peculiarly illustrative of the position which I | 
wish to take; it is from the “American|| “ Flowers, of all created things, the most 
Farmer,” and tells tales, I tell you. innocently simple, the most superbly com- 

“Mr, Editor, I was, not long since, con- || plex! playthings for childhood, ornaments of 
versing with a very agreeable neighbour of/|| the grave, and companions of the cold corpse! 
yours, a gentleman of very general informa- || Flowers, beloved by the idiot, and studied by 
tion, and one who has a very pleasant way || the thinking man of science! Flowers, that 
of communicating what he knows. The con- || unceasingly expand to heaven their grateful, 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
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Flowers. 


























versation turned, as many have of late, on 
the culture of root crops—I was lamenting 
that it was rather late, as I apprehended, for 


sowing or planting the sugar beet—* not at | 


all,” said he, “only be sure, to accelerate the 
germination of the seed, that you pour boil- 
ing water on it.” Boiling water, exclaimed 
I? “ Yes,” said he, “ boiling water.” Well, 
sir, | considered my authority so good, he be- 
ing a practical farmer, and, as I well knew, 
eminently successful with root crops—carry- 
ing off, if I mistake not, some of your pre- 
miums of the old Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciety—that I made no further scruple, but 
went home, and had my genuine imported 
white beet-seed put into a tub, and boiling 
water poured upon them; they were then 
rolled in lime and mould, so as to prepare 
them very elegantly for planting ; the ground 
was in beautiful order; the line was stretched 
to have the work neatly done, and I was en- 
joying, in advance, the well-earned approba- 
tion of your friend Ronaldson, the great pro- 
moter of root culture. It was true, that from 
none of my people could I extort even a nod 
of approbation of the scalding process—the 
nevro woman, a faithful and obliging crea- 
ture, asked if [ did not mean warm water ; 





and to man their cheerful looks—partners of 
human joys; soothers of human sorrow; fit 
emblems of the victor’s triumphs, and the 
young bride’s blushes! Welcome to the 
crowded hall, and graceful upon the solitary 
grave! Flowers are, in the volume of na- 
ture, what the expression “ God is love” is in 
the volume of revelution! What a desolate 
place would be a world without a flower! it 
would be a face without a smile—a feast 
without a welcome. Are not flowers the 
stars of the earth? and are not our stars the 
flowers of heaven? One cannot look closely 
at the structure of a flower without loving 
it; they are the emblems and manifestations 
of God's love to the creation, and they are 
the means and ministrations of man’s love to 
his fellow-creatures, for they first awaken in 
his mind a sense of the beautiful and good. 
The very inutility of flowers is their excel- 
lent and great beauty, for they lead us to 
thoughts of generosity and moral beauty, de- 
tached from, and superior to all selfishness, 
so that they are sweet lessons in nature's 
book of instruction, teaching man that he 
liveth not by bread alone, but that he hath 
another than animal life.”— Zion’s Advo- 
cate. 
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FIRBY, 
The property of Lord Althorp. 


Tue Bull Firby is good in almost every point: his flanks, loins, hips and bosom, are excel- 
lent; his only failure is in the crop; yet we are told by Mr. Hall, the steward of Lord Al- 
thorp, and we had proof of the accuracy of the observation when we had the pleasure of 
looking over the Wiseton herd, that after using him for six years, very few of his stock have 
inherited this imperfection. Breeders of short horns should avoid breeding from too close 
affinities, and while they steer clear of coarseness, should require a sufficiency of masculine 


character in their males: the above portrait evinces this requisite in a proper degree. 


The Durham Cow “ Blossom.” 


Onservine in the Pennsylvania Inquirer a 
short time since, a statement of Mr. J. Gow- 
en’s celebrated cow Dairy Maid’s yield of 
milk for one week, which he states is “ unpre- 
cedented, being on an average rather over 
33) quarts per day,” I concluded to try my 
cow Blossom, a statement of whose milking 
for one week you will find below, and by 
which you will perceive she averaged for the 
week over 35 quarts per day, and yielded 134 
lbs. of well worked butter. Not having a 
spring-house, we are obliged to keep our milk 
in a cellar, which at this season of the year 
every one acquainted with the process of but- 
ter-making knows would be unfavourable for 
a large yield. My dairy maid is firm in the 
belief that at a cooler season, or with a 
spring-house, the cream she had from Blos- 
som for the week would have yielded 15 or 
16 lbs. of butter. 

Uncommon as this produce may be, I do 
not consider it more so than the fact of her 
having never been dry since she had her first 
calf, more than two years ago, and in the 
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space of 25 months has produced five living 
calves, viz.—on the 5th of April, 1838, she 
had her first calf (Delaware); on the 4th of 
July, 1839, she had twins ( Liberty and Inde- 
pendence) ; and on the 16th of May, 1840, she 
had twins again (Romeo and Juliet); and I 
think I can safely say that during the whole 
of that time she has averaged full 20 quarts 
per day : she gave 25 quarts per day with her 
first calf, and made nearly 12 lbs. of butter 
per week. 

As I consider it an injury both to the cow 
and calf to milk up to calving, we tried both 
last year and this to get her dry a few weeks 
before the time, but found it impossible, al- 
though we kept her off of grass for some 
days. 

As you may suppose, such constant milk- 
ing keeps her very much reduced: if she 
could be got dry for a time so as to gain flesh, 
I think her yield would be much greater, but 
I am satisfied with it for the present, and 
until I see it beaten; when that is done, I 


will try again, for the credit of little Dela- 
ware. 
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Blossom is a thorough-bred short-horn Dur- 
ham, roan colour, calved in 1835, bred by 


Berkshire Hogs—Early and Late Sowing. 


Vor. V. 
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| inferior, and it is oftentimes with difficulty 
| that they can be raised at all—I should sy 


Charles Henry Hall, Esq. of New York, (of || never, to credit or profit, unless the breeder 


whom I purchased her when two years old): || has an order for pigs from persons living 9: 
she was got by Fox’s Regent, dam the im- |j distance, who are pretty sure to come in fy» 


ported cow Leonora, (a great milker) by a 
son of Lancaster, &c. 
Very respectfully, 


Samve. Cansy. 
Woodside, June 29, 1840. 


Blossom’s yield of Milk for one week. 


MORN'G. BOON, EV'G. TOTAL. 
June 13,...... 12 quarts .. Ji} .... ILp.... BAR 
* 86, csvess PBF cccccese 11h..-- 11 «++. DA 
BS, ccccce 12h «sn eeeee 1] ooo 
Ma scsed< BZ} cccccces Bee cece 1S - 36 
IT, ccoses ID) wnccccee J1h...- 1) «+. BS 
J? ae mssdéebee 12 ...+ DIR .+.- 
ee IBp sss ceees ll} ll 36 
Total, ....++.++++- QA7} 


Being on an average over 35 quarts per 
day.—Del. Jour. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Berkshire Hogs. 


Mr. Eprror,—I have just seen a Bement, 
which, for the honour of old Berkshire, I trust 
is no Bement. It would be in vain to attempt 
to describe him, for from the sole of his foot 
to the crown of his head he is about one of 
the ugliest little wretches that can be im- 
agined ; his capacity for improvement is how- 
ever great, for his belly would serve two such 
and to spare. If, however, upon trial, it might 
not contain quite all that tz0o0 may wish to eat, 
there is a hollow behind his shoulders that 
would take some, and add not a little to his 
figure. But, strange to say, this pig is the 
best of four that were sent from Albany, to a 
person in this part of the country, as very su- 
perior—in short, as little Bements! Where 


the other three are located I know not; but if} 


this pig were mine, he would soon find his 
way “bock agin.” I understand that his pre- 


a 


the cullings after the best have been select, 
by the purchasers in person, —then, thers 
might be profit, but I should prefer the credj; 
I must confess. The fact has been so Jon, 
known, namely, that pigs of a first litter a;. 
always inferior, that out of it has grown the 
old adage, “ The calf of a young cow, the pig 
of an old sow,” that is, for rearing stock ; an; 
I have had repeated proofs of the truth of th 
observation. 

There is no one who approves more of the 
Berkshires as a cross than I do, but I fea; 
there are some men in some parts who are 
hasting to grow rich; and there is another 
proverb, you know — but which I am not of 
course going to apply to them — which says, 
“he that hasteth to grow rich will scarcely 
be”—but there : Sram. 

N. J., July 30, 1840. 





To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Early and late Sowing. 


“ Who shall decide,” Mr. Editor, indeed! 
I vow it makes me weary when I meet with 
such conflicting testimony on the most con- 
mon of all our operations, namely, the culti- 
vation of wheat, a crop that has been grown 
for ages, but hitherto, it would seem, with 
perfect ignorance of its habits, and the mode 
best adapted to its well-being and success. 
In an agricultural paper, now before me, | 
read, “ Though much of the wheat was in- 
jured by the fly, owing to late sowing, in this 
neighbourhood, it has recovered in a consi- 
derable degree; and, should the weather be 
favourable, the crop will be an average one.” 
While another writer says, “late planting, 
both in respect to winter and spring wheat, 
|seems sometimes to carry the crops beyond 


sent possessor cannot believe that he is so old || the time when, from the habits of the fly, the 


as he is represented to be —he is so small, 
This reminds me of the Negro’s pig, which, 


| plant is most exposed to injury !” 


On conversing with an intelligent friend, 


although he was very little, as the purchaser || on the very opposite systems here promul- 


complained, Sambo assured him he was “ ber- 
ry ole.” There is, however, a Lossing in 
the same pen with him, which has been sent 
to show the difference; he is much better to 
be sure, but if that gentleman would come 
this way some day, the owner could show 
him a pen of pigs, a single Berkshire cross, 
that would astonish him, although he is not 
a native. 

Now, I have a strong suspicion, that the 
four very inferior pigs above-mentioned, were 
pigs of the first litter—and if so, all is ac- 
counted for; for it is a fact that I have often 


gated, he observed, “ We have often heard 
| the remark, extremes meet; and in the i 
_ stances above-mentioned, there we have them 
|—and, in my opinion, they are in a certain 
sense both right. I believe that the fly in 
| wheat, in the pane year, has been caused 
by the remarkably changeable state of the 
‘atmosphere, the variations from cold to heat, 
_and heat to cold, having been very great and 
sudden; and the fly, and many other specie 
of blight, have been the effects. Now, 12 
some instances, the very early sown whest 
has been enabled, by its strength of growth, 





proved, the first litter of pigs are always very || to throw off the affection which has prostrated 
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the comparatively late sown and weakly |! selected varieties, under such circumstances 
while those the latest sown, have es- || that they cannot mix in the time of flowering. 
a .d in a great measure ; the evil, a change- || Nothing is more emphatically to be con- 
sble state of atmosphere, having generally | demned than the planting of imperfect or 
paseed away before they had made their ap- || blighted seed-wheat; a frightful deterioration 
arance; just as is often the case that an in the crop must be the consequence; the 
orchard which, in consequence of a cold ex- | blighted wheat may grow, but it will give an 
ure, comes latest into blossom, is preserved || inferior yield ; the plant will come up feebly, 
from the effects of a blighting atmosphere, || for, in its first germination, it is nourished by 
which prostrates the hopes of the year in || the milk placed by nature in the seed, for its 
situations more favourable to early blossom. || early sustenance, until it rises to the surface 
no et die asain tam: cue aba teaicaele omeeed hn compares an 
he truth o is theory, in case of a ; ’ eu ect, 
os whose soaiamahaal in an exposed || yield this first and indispensable nourishment 
situation on a late soil, escaped the effects of | only in a very imperfect degree: experiments 
a frost, which fell on the trees below him H in relation to this matter have shown, that no 
while in bloom, and, by reason of this circum- | practice can be worse than that of planting 
stance, he reaped a harvest of fruit of the || imperfect seed. ‘he great rule in relation 
value of $1400, while his neighbours had not || to animals holds perfect in its application to 


Seed-Wheat—Botts in Horses. 43 
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a peach with which to bless themselves.” 
P. B. 


New Jersey. 


Seed-W heat. 


More than one hundred and fifty varieties 
of wheat have been ascertained ; but the car- 
dinal distinctions are few, and may be sum- 
med up into the flint, or thin-skinned, the 
bearded, and the bald kinds. These seem to 
be original distinctions, but the matter of 
one kind ripening before another, is probably 
the effect of selection and cultivation: spring- 
wheat may be changed into winter grain, and 
vice versa, by careful selection; and how 
much may be done in this way, is illustrated 
by an experiment made by the Rev. Dr. Free- 
man, in Dorchester, who, some years since, 
with great care in selecting the earliest ripe 
for planting, actually forwarded the ripening 
of the common case-knife garden bean, and 
obtained his crop twenty-seven days less than 
the season required for its maturity, when he 
“or his experiments. 

n respect to the selection of seed-wheat, 
nothing can be worse than the habits of our 
farmers, in general, although two, in Hawley, 
Franklin County, have set the laudable ex- 
ample of selecting the best heads, and plant- 
ing these by themselves, and have at length 
obtained a very superior seed, in sufficient 
abundance for sale. Wheat differs in its sea- 
son of ripening, in the length of its ears, in 
the hardiness of the plants, in liability to dis- 
ease, to the attacks of insects, in amount of 
yield, and especially in the quantity and qua- 
lity of flour: in all these respects there are 
cardinal differences, which materially affect 
the value of the crop, and they can be ascer- 
tained only by careful trial, In most cases, 

8 are very much mixed, and it would be 
worth a great deal of pains to obtain a pure 
crop; but this can only be done by a patient 
and careful selection, and the cultivation of 





vegetables; if you desire to breed the best 
races, you must breed only from the best ani 
mals; defects and inaiibetiona have always 
a great tendency to propagate themselves, 
and are always, in a greater or less degree, 
transmitied.— Professor Colman. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Botts in Horses. 


Sirr,—In Youatt’s late work, we are given 
to understand there is no cure for the botts in 
horses; he says, “the bott cannot be removed 
by medicine, because they are not in that 
part of the stomach to which medicine is 
usually conveyed, and if they were, their 
mouths are too deeply buried in the mucous 
coat of the stomach, for any medicine that 
can be safely administered, to affew..them ;” 
and many, who peruse that valuablé& work, 
will be inclined to believe it, upon the evi- 
dence there shown. Now, I have no doubt 
that these creatures will continue to exist for 
a long time, when immersed in a corrosive 
liquid, (as he has shown) which, if it were to 
come into contact with the internal coat of 
the stomach of the horse, would be the ine 
vitable cause of his death; but I am fully 
prepared to believe, it is possible that some 
other mode, far less injurious to the horse, 
might be discovered, to remove the cause of 
the disorder, which produces the disease, for 
I believe that the bott is the effect, and not 
the primary cause, which might arise from 
acidity of the stomach, producing indigestion 
and putricity—just as is the case when sheep, 
feeding on wet and unhealthy pastures, will 
be found to be affected by the rot, with their 
livers perforated by animals called flukes, 
which cause the deaths of thousands; the 
disease having, no doubt, been engendered by 
the putrid food in the stomach; the only cure 
or palliative being a timely removal to a lime- 
stone pasture, a free use of salt. 
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44 Botts in Horses—European Husbandry. 
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I azn Jed to this subject by the perusal of | 


an article, in the 4th vol. of the Cabinet, 
page 177, in which the writer records his ex- 
perience in the removal of this malady, by 
the use of lime and salt, and which is de- 
serving of serious attention. But I presume 
the lime operates merely in its alkaline pro- 
perty or character, neutralizing the acidity 
of the stomach, and bringing on a natural 
state of digestion, acting also as a preventive ; 
for it is to be supposed that the horse will 
still continue to lick with his tongue, the 
eggs of the gad-fly from the hairs of his legs 
and shoulders, by which they are conveyed 
to the stomach, in the way which is well un- 
derstood by all; but there being no putricity 
in the stomach, owing to the acidity being 
neutralized by the alkali of the lime, they do 
not reach a state of vitality, and are voided 
with the dung—just as has been observed, 
“if a fly lays its eggs on a healthy sheep, 
they do not come to life.” It would appear, 
therefore, only necessary to keep the horse 
well supplied with any alkaline substance, 
and the disease is prevented, and even cured 
when it has been contracted; and the very 
natural way in which the remedy is supposed 
to operate, is sufficient to draw our attention 
towards it. No doubt, however, that salt 
alone will be found to operate precisely in 
the same way, and by the same means; and 
the observations on this subject, by K, in his 
article on hay-making, in the last number of 
the Cabinet, p. 382, vol. 4, is evidence of the 
fact.* 

It would be well to suspend a lump of rock- 
salt, in a net, in every animal’s stall, to which 
it might resort at all times when needful, and 
of which, I conceive, they would be as well 
able to judge as their masters. I beg to call 
the attention of your readers to the above 
article. Josernu Grant. 


The farm connected with the House of In- 
dustry, at South Boston, contains 30 acres. 
The produce of the farm, for the last year, 
amounted to $5,237 91, being equal to $176 
the acre. 





** That salt is advantageous to all live-stock, is well 
known, but the giving it to them is not sufficiently at- 
tended to and valued; for health, it is admirable and 
necessary, and is said toenable the farmer to increase 
his stock, as it augments the nourishment of the food 
eaten, in proportion to the quantity of salt consumed ; 
and, that there can be no excess in the salt taken, give 
as freely as you please. It is also said that salt greatly 
improves the quality of wool, as well as its quantity ; 
and it ought always to be kept before cattle ; and I con- 
sider it better if it be mixed with water and pure clay 
for them to lick, as in their wild state. Ia twenty 
years’ residence on my farm, at Wye, a salt-water river, 
and always having upwards of fifty Aorse-kind, I know 
of no instance of their ever having dotts; and, near sixty 
years ago, a noted country horse-doctor told me, that 
giving salt to horses, once or twice a week, effectually 
secures them against botts, which I have ever since 
well observed, and believe it to be perfectly just.”— 
Bordicy. 






From the Farmers’ Visitor. 
European Husbandry. 


THere is a great deficiency in our systor 
of agriculture, which time and perseverance 
in the determination to change the old and 
exhausting system of husbandry for the ney 
and renovating system, can alone rectify. |r 
should be the business of every man who has 
the means, to commence the great work of 
renovation ; this work is of more importance 
to the country than I can describe; it wl) 
bless the individual who undertakes it, as jt 
will bless the whole community, when it sha|! 
be generally undertaken. The improvements 
in British husbandry, although that country 
had been settled and cultivated for more 
years than have transpired since the com. 
mencement of the Christian era, are stated ty 
have increased the agricultural productions 
of Great Britain during the last fifteen years, 
more than one-fourth, and so striking has 
been the example of renovation, that it would 
not be surprising if the products should dou. 
ble in an equal length of time from this pe. 
riod. The new husbandry of England and 
Scotland presents a most gratifying fact, 
which ought to be realized and understood 
here. Our men of capital invest their money 
in almost any thing, sooner than in either 
purchasing farms or making improvements 
upon them. In England, the policy of the 
law is, to continue the ownership of the soil 
in a succession of families, so that the greater 
enterprise is to be found, not in the owners 
of the land, but in those who pay a high price 
for the use of it: the improvements there are 
more generally made by the tenants than by 
the owners. 

The eminent success of the venerable 
Farmer of Norfolk—Mr. Coke, of Holkham— 
presents a case worthy our admiration. The 
product of his whole estate when he came 
into possession, was little more than two 
thousand pounds per annum: twenty years 
ago, his income from rents had advanced to 
twenty thousand; and it is now said to be 
more than forty thousand pounds, or exceed- 
ing two hundred thousand dollars! In add- 
ing this great increase to his wealth, Mr. 
Coke has not made thousands poor, as he 
might have done, if his estate had been mo 
ney, and that money had accumulated from 
use, even at no more than the lawful inter- 
est: the value of his property has been 1n- 
creased in the course of the time of his active 
life, from thirty to forty fold, and no human 
being under the sun is the poorer for it: he 
has lived all the time in a style of princely 
magnificence, and even what has been €x- 
pended in mere ornament, has made the 
world no poorer, but dispensed favours to the 
poor, who have received in the expenditure, 
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not what is wrung from the hard hand of | The Farmer's Life. 
labour, but the surplus that has been left after | 
ishour had received its full remuneration. || , po ; 
The wealth of Mr. Coke has been the in-) What a means of imparting pleasure is 
crease of the capital of the country: the acre || an improved agriculture! How many charm- 
of ground that is now worth twenty and | Ing examples present themselves among us 
thirty for one, is worth nothing less to the } of improvements which every eye gazes upon 
community in which he lives, than to him- || with unmingled delight. Let a man, accord- 
self —its increased value to him, is also in- } ing to his power, take his ten, his twenty, his 
creased value to them. || fifty, his hundred acres. Let him comb the 
Hon. Isaac Hill’s Address. || hair, and wash the face of nature. Let him 
subdue, clear, cultivate, enrich, embellish it. 
ra Let him smooth the rough places; and drain 
Alternate Crops. the wet, and fill up the sunken, and enrich 
; . ||the barren. Let him enclose it with a neat 
The greatest oor Ser —,* | and substantial fence. Let him line its bor- 
6 eee om i ete a ma a '\ders and road sides with ornamental trees, 
— Pett ess oo so y decane ‘and let him stock every proper part with 
would | ys vines and fruits. Let his fields and meadows 
goon wie ain alaeme came es wave with their golden harvest, and let his 
rm, . , , ns 
the farm ie meat-e large town, from whence, hills be covered with the herds rejoicing in 


or otherwise, it can be plentifully supplied the fulness with which his labours, under the 
with manure. Numbers of cattle well-fed Glesing of Son, aave aprend their table, and 


were " . || who, when he goes among them, hasten from 
“ eee Tiguan ar wttee all sides 7 him and gratefully recognize 
‘ =» © = . : 
rating the soil; but numbers of cattle cannot i. ae hie and cre - a oo 
be kept in good condition throughout the | hand which ts accustomed to feed and fondle 
a . - = 


year, unless clover and grass, as well as ha them. Here now let us see the neatly paint- 
. n ® s , s 3, s , “ a . 7 ; 

J d cottage with its green shades, its piazzas 
and straw, abound. The summer and winter ° B e ’ P 


ee ny eee h ot trellised with vines, its sides covered with the 
food must have a due proportion to each other, | spreading elm or flowing acacia, with here 


and the fields of grain are not to exceed the : : 
fields of meliorating crops, — these preserve jand there the beautiful ir to shad . the - 
5 ’ ture, and the mountain ash showing its rich 


) ‘ ’ . o - x > 4 

ee a tag ym | clusters of crimson fruit among the deep 
ee ; P G ae se0pe. ‘green foliage, and the smooth and verdant 

at income from live stock, which improves, || | 


rather than from grain, which impoverishes lawn stretening s69, soft. ane. benmtites ospet 
ween tanec Bordle , - 'in the front view; then look again and see 
y: ‘the parents at the close of day, resting from 
= ‘their labours and enjoying the calm evening, 
a | with the pledges of mutual and devoted af- 

en oreenneen fection cuaine before them in all the buoyan- 

_ “Tue profession of agriculture brings with || cy of youthful innocence and delight; and if, 
it none of these evils. If there lives the man at such an hour as this, you can hear the 
who may eat his bread with a conscience at | hymn of grateful praise rising from this hum- 
peace with man and God, it is the man who} ble abode of peace and love, and its charming 
has brought that bread out of the earth by || notes mingling with the music of the gurg- 
his own honest industry. It is cankered by |! ling brook that flows near by, or broken by 
no fraud; it is wet by no tears; it is stained || the occasional shrill and hollow notes of the 
with no blood. The profession of agriculture || gentle and fearless birds, which deem them- 
brings with it none of those agitating passions || selves loving members of this loving house- 
which are fatal to peace, to satisfaction, or to|| hold; if then, whether traveller or sojourner, 
the enjoyment, even of the common blessings || your heart is not touched with this charming 
of life: it presents few temptations to vicious || and not unusual picture of rural felicity, cease 
indulgence, and removes a man from those || to call yourself a man. If still you sigh for 
seductions by which too often in other situa-|| the bustle and the noise and the confinement 
tions, health, and character, and peace are of the city, with its impure water, and its of- 
sacrificed; it is favourable to health and to|| fensive odours, with its despicable affectations 
long life; to habits of industry and frugality ;|| and its heartless formalities, with its violent 
to temperance and self-government; to the|| excitements, with its midnight festivities, 
cultivation of the domestic virtues; and to|| with its utter destitution of sympathy, with 
the calm and delicious enjoyments of domes- || its low estimate of human life, with its squalid 
tic pleasures in all their purity and fullness!” || poverty, its multiplied forms of wretchedness 
—H. Colman. and crime, its pride, its vanity, its ambition 
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its pomp, its 5 servility ; then go back te to your |!a great outlay for manure—an outlay wh 
gilded prison house, ‘and to pleasures, which || would here be considered at least equal to the 
an uncorrupted and refined taste, accustomed || value of the land before it was manured - . 
to drink in the free air of heaven, and to ap-| large outlay for farming implements, ang {,, 
preciate its freshness, its purity, and its sa- | ‘accommodations and wages for labourers: 
lubrity, will find no occasion to covet or | H and yet he has been constantly accumulating 
envy. The man who by his cultivation and || riches from this farm, after paying all ey. 
good husbandry presents such a picture to the |} penses.— Monthly Visitor. 

passer-by, shall not he be called a benefactor | 
to the community! Has he not done much | 
to improve and bless society by his example? | | 
Has he not built a monument to his own ho- | 
nour, more eloquent than the marble! 


iC} n 


Agriculture. 


If agriculture were the universal ey. 
ployment of mankind, and every one found 
his support from the labour of his hands, we 

For the Farmers’ Cabinet. should hear no more of treachery or violence; 
Draining. peace, tranquillity, and contentment of mind 
Mr. Eprror,—If you will suggest, or eli- and heart, would establish their residence 


cit from your numerous and experienced cor- | upon earth, I have never yet met with the 
respondents, and embrace the same in an || Person with whom I would willingly change 
early number, a good plan for improving and || S!tuations; nor have I ever, to the present 
bringing into profit, neglected, springy bot- hour, felt any want, or the slightest inclina- 
tom, or meadow lands (covered with rushes, || tion to covet the possession of what belonged 
white moss, &c.), that will not admit plough. || © another.—Kliyogg. 
tng, on account of occasional overflowing, — 
but having sufficient declension to drain the . 
water, you will confer a favour on a new Large manufactories afford subsistence to 
PaTrRON. many who have no land to cultivate; and to 
others whom natural infirmities or the effect 8 
of disease render incapable of the toils of hus. 
Farms in England. bandry, they might be considered in the light 
of hospitals, and are invaluable resources to 
the sick and decrepid; but when we receive 
into them the healthy and robust, we open a 
door to idleness, and are accessory to the de- 
struction of the well-being of our country. 


or ——= —— 


ED 
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Nine-rentus of the cultivated lands in 
Great Britain are leased to tenants, who pay 
from two to five pounds sterling per acre, an- 
nual rent. Now, admitting taxes, and labour 
and other expenses to be no higher here than 
there, it will at once be seen that our com- 
mon cultivation will no where do much more 
than pay the price of rent; but by superior 
productiveness, occasioned by superior culti- 
vation, the British farmer is not only enabled 


TILLAGE, 


“Tis folly in the extreme to till 
Extensive fields and till them ill. 
The farmer pleased, may boast aloud 


es: ine j His bushels sown, his acres ploughed, 

fe he, om and he 4 a woury mn And pleased, indulge the cheering hope 

iusbandry, and all articles put upon the That time will bring a plenteous crop; 
ground, and all utensils by which the ground ~t ve ee ae by,— 
i ; > or when maturing seasons smilie, 
is worked; but he obtains also, wealth from Thin sheaves shall disappoint his toil. 
the pursuit of his calling. Advised, this empty pride expel; 

Mr. Curwen stated the produce of an Eng- Till litte, and that little well, 
Of taxing, fencing, toil, no more 

lish farm of 894 acres, in the year 1811, to Your ground requires, when rich than poor; 


be £8,578—equal to $38,000. On this ground And more one fertile acre yields, 
were carried, in that year, the almost incre- Than the huge breadth of barren fields. 


dible quantity of 13,746 one-horse cart-loads “ Neat be your farms ; "le bngeeataet 

: e neatest larmer 1s e st. 
of manure, and in the next year, 10,250 more! Each bog and marsh, industrious drain, 
Suppose the rent of this farm to be twelve Nor let vile balks deform the plain ; 
dollars an acre, the expense of manure and No bushes on your headland grow, 
; : : 1 doll d th For briars a sloven's culture show. 
its application twelve dollars more, and the Neat be your barns, your houses neat, 
interest on outlay, taxes, and additional labour Your doors be clean, your county _ sweet; 
of cultivation, &c., twelve dollars more; still am apehering pest on Sead. 
there will be left, as profit, ten dollars an No filthy kennels fouly flow, 

5 Nor weeds with rankling poison grow ; 
acre; leaving a clear gain of about ten thou Sut chute tamed gad tials toe tla 
sand dollars to the tenant. And flowering shrubs exhale perfume ; 

A hay-farm, near London, of 160 acres, With pales your oe —_ none 
was rented for twelve dollars an acre, or 1920 Defias, enehh, ane sean the grees 
; Prize high the ‘pleasing, useful rood, 
dollars a year: the tenant commenced with And fill with vegetables good.” 
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Agricultural Exhibition. SHEEP. 











For the best Leicester or Lincoln buck. ........... 1 
Tue Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture t For the second-best do. i. sseaeausaan 2 
will hold the anoual Exhibition and Sale of live stock, | an the best South Down buck «... «16.6.6 cece cece 4 
ts, &c., at the old Rising Sun || For the second-best do. dO. ..cceccceceeeeeceees 2 
Agricultural Impleme ‘i a oe Se ihealih and Thurs- | For the best buck of the above cross or other breed 4 
Tavern, Germantown Roa i y | For the second-best do, do. do. 2 
day, the 7th and 8th of October next. For the 4 best Leicester or Lincoln ewes... ....... 5 
The Sule will be conducted by Messrs. C. J. Wolbert, For the 4 second-best do. GO. ccvcecccee 3 
& Co.,on the second day of the Exhibition—and all || ~~ oe ) an ae Se renrensns sey: : 
one S 0 DP. eeeeesereeetesecs 
stock intended for sale must be entered on their cata- | For the 4 best ewes of the above cross or other breed 5 
logue at least five days previously. For the 4 second-best do. do. 
The following Premiums will be aw arded, subject to | HOGS. 
the rules and restrictions hereafter mentioned. | For the best Berkshire boar over one year old..... $5 
HORSES. | For the second-best do, do. GR = cence 3 
_ For the best Berkshire boar under one year old. . 4 
oo = oa stud _ Pe a ae $15 | || For the second-best do. do. do, eve 
r 7? SPCONG-UCStL UN i We eee eeeeeeeee 
Por the best stud horse adapted to general purposes 10 i ~_ = a a - old...... 4 
For the second-best do. do. ‘ ] For the best Berkshire sow cates one ye a id... we 4 
For the best Soars ear’ “um eoceccccces iit acesiineees tn. ~ e - ok 4 
Forthe second-best do. = = dO. sveeeveeess ; 2 
For the best brood mare adapted to general purposes 1 | For the best brood of Berkshire pigs, not less than 5 5 
For the second-best do. rh 5 | For the second-best do. do, do. 
For the best colt between 3 and 4 years old....... ~ Similar premiums will be allowed for the same class 
For the second-best do. — ~- ecsedces 4 || of other breeds. 
For the best colt between 2 and 3 years old....... 6 The above named stock must be kept or owned in 
For the second-best do. | = \meweees 4 || Pennsylvania at the time of exhibition, to be entitled 
For the best colt between 1 and 2 years old ....... 6 || to premiums. 
he os atten ‘oanena parses AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
or the Dest COI UNGET ONS VOCUT O14 accaeeeereeuee 
For the second-best do. GO. occccccseccees 3 | - aa sees eo eeveresccccccccescece $6 
NEAT CATTLE OVER TWO YEARS OLD. || For the best drilling machine .................... 4 
For the best Durham bull over 4 years old ........ * || For the best grain or grass sowing-machine ...... 4 
For the second-best do. |... otenanes | For the best mowing or reaping-machine nebecense 6 
For the best Durham bull between 2 and 3 years old 10 || For the best straw and hay cutting-machine...... 10 
For the second-best do. do. 5 || For the best machine for cutting root crops ....... 5 
For the best bull of other breed over 3 years old... 10 \ For the best corn shelling-machine ............... 6 
For the second-best do. do. 5 || For the best display of agricultural implements. 10 
For the best bull of other breed between 2 and 3 For the second-best do. do. 5 
VEATS OND. ccccccccccccccccccccsccccvescosses 10 || For the best display of agricultural produce, such as 
For the second-best do. do. do. 5 grain, butter, cheese, &c........... e0ecese cee 10 
For the best Durham cow over 4 years old.......- 10 || For the second-best do. do. do. 5 
For the second-best do. do, seeeeees 5 Any newly-invented and approved agricultural im- 
For the best Durham cow between 2and 4 yearsold 10 || nlements or apparatus will receive appropriate pre- 
For th he ! - an ea th breed = r 4 years old. . 10! ak 
Por thy eee —" "7 ‘do, = : 5 | Desirous of increasing both the interest and utility 





For the best cow of other breed between 9 and 4 of their exhibitions, the Society offers the following for 
Senet Siunonie a eetrb heb diaeeees . aiees 10 || Such animals as have received the first premiums of this 
aiaih ; or any other Agricultural Society, accompanied with a 


For the second-best — do. do. do. 
For the best pair of working oxen........ ae 10 certificate, or satisfactory evidence thereof. 
Por the second-best do. UO, ccccccccccecccce 5 || For the best bull of any breed a silver plate of. ... $20 
For the best ox or steer, raised in Pennsylvania, fit For the best cow of any breed a silver plate of... . $20 
for slaughter .......e0eseerees peeeseceeceeces 10|| Animals entered for these premiums cannot compute 
Por the second-best ox or steer, raised in Pennsyl- | for others. 
vania, and fitted for slaughter.......+.+seee0s 5 For these special premiums, and for agricultural im- 


(An account of the expense and mode of 


feeding them to be furnished). 
rR > The judges are authorized to withhold premiums 
i UNDER TWO YEARS OLD. where none of a class is, in their opinion, entitled to 
For the best Durham bull between land 2 — old $8 || distinction; and where there is but one of a kind ex- 


plements, produce, &c., competition is open to any part 
of the Union. 








For the second-best do. do, 0. 4 || hibited, or no competition, they will award the pre- 
Por the best bull of other breed between 1 and 2 miom of the class or quality to which they think it 
years old COO ee eee ESE HEHEHE HE SESE SESE HE SESES ® most entitled. 
Por the second-best do. do, do. 4 It will be necessary for those who contribute to in- 
For the best Durham heifer between 1 and 2 years form some one of the Committee at least three days 
F old PRO ROO HEHE RHEE HEHEHE HEHE HERE EES ~ previous to the exhibition, of the age and description 
orthe second-best do. do. do. 4 || of animals that they intend sending, to facilitate ar- 
For the best steer under 2 years old, raised in Penn- rangements for their reception. 
F sy lv ania PROKOP HOPES E EE EEE HEHE EEE SE HE EES ~ All stock, &e., contributed must remain on the ground 
For the aoe ey ‘ - sae - ; do. S 4 || during the two days of exhibition. 
WME ie ett asle«sdlietor’ °@ COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENT. 
For the second-best do. do. do. 4 Kenperton Situ, Aaron CLEMENT, 
For the best Durham bull-calf under one year old.. 5 Chairman. R. A. Parnisn, 
Por the second-best do. do. do. 3 Jas. THORNTON, P. R. Prease, 
Por the best bull-calf of other or = lyearold§ 5 Geo. W. Roperts, Da. Jas. Mease, 
For the second-best do. do. 3 Jas. Gowen, Ace's. 8. Roperts, 
For the best Durham heifer-calf vd one yearold 5/|| Davip Comrort, Secretary. 
For the second-hest do. do. 3 
For the =a heifer- om of other breed under one ADDENDA TO THE PREMIUMS ON CROPS. 
year o . coccsccescccvccessesese § acre of ar a al i ies 
For the second- best "do. do. 3 Pos  — ra do. rs — aceseseoe eece * 
(No animal of less than 3 blood will be For the best half acre of ruta a baga.. ccossscccces § 
classed as Durham). For the second-best do. eccccccescsoces & 
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Notice to Subscribers. | 


—. 


| be hailed with pleasure by ail its readers—we hope t9 
receive many times 22 communications from bh). 
Tue Sth volume of the Cabinet commences with the | gant pen. 

present number, We rejoice in the avenues which are “ Joun Beexer™ has rendered much service, jn pe ra. 

opening around us for the cultivation of agricultural |, ing his failures in the attempt to cultivate Lucerne 

knowledge ; and the hope of assisting others in their | let him not faint, for in due time he will reap—any + 

pleasing task, and fulfilling our own engagements with | correspondents of the Cabinet will come to his assis; 


Ci. 


» 
~ 


credit to ourselves and usefulness to our subscribers, || ance. His communication will appear in our next. 
adds not a little to the present reward of our labours. | * P. G.’s” favours will be always acceptable, 

We sineerely thank our contributing friends fortheir || ~ R. W.” has taken a wrong view of the nature of 
unremitted favours, and beg to apprise them, that the agricultural periodicals: will he look above. 
time is coming when those who have done most, will || Many communications on hand.—Will our friends 
have most to do, for agricultural science is rising in all H oblige us by sending their contributions by the first of 
her majesty, throughout all lands; the sword is beaten | the month? 
into the ploughshare and the spear into the pruning- | 
hook, and millions are enabled to sit under their own 





vines and under their own fig-trees, none wishing to 


Chester and Delaware County Exhi- 
bition. 


make them afraid. And it never can be,that America 
will content herself to sit and receive as a boon, in- 
structions, either in this or any other department of js oe 

. Tue third annual Exhibition and Cattle-Show. yp. 


j e 2 a i { , a f » 7 u ? 
to the general fund. Butif, *‘of those to whom much {| der the direction of the Chester and Delaware Co any 


Agricultural Society, will be held in the borough o 
is given, much will be required,” she has indeed a debt |) “°* r : ugh of 


; 4 Westchester, on the 20th of Octo aa fll : 
upon her hands! Let her, therefore, bestir herself, and | EP Si He OE ent, 


' | &c., on the following day, the 2Ist. he Soci 
show that she feels the world is “ travelling west.” | ' Gea) : The rely invite 
; ; j || agriculturists, and others interested, to forward for ex. 

Nothing facilitates so much the diffusion of agricul- ||... , : : 

: oo a || hibition, stock of different kinds, agricultural imp'e. 

tural knowledge as the circulation of periodical works | : : i 
|| ments, and vegetable productions. Suitable pens wil! 

on that subject; it is a mistake to suppose or to expect || 

|| be erected, and every effort made to secure a proper ar. 


that such publications ought to contain nothing but || ; 
I : s ._ || rangement and display of any stock, &c., which may be 
what has been tried and found correct, and deserving || : : . ‘ 
| sent. Each animal must be accompanied with the name 
; || of the owner, specification of the breed, age, and other 
of communication between man and man, and the de- || ; ; 
matters of interest, written out, and open for the in. 
spection of the committees of examination and the 


, ; |, public. Those intended for sale must be so desig- 
“ exercised thereby,” as might the most perfect instance || 


science, without feeling a proud desire to add her share 


of general adoption into practice—it is merely a means 


i) 
tail of failure in an experiment might be made equally 1 
interesting and profitable, even to him who has been i] 





of success ; by comparing notes, we shall find which | _— By order of the Society, 

way the current lies, and then we shall steer forward | PASCHALL MORRIS, Secretary. 
in unison to the haven of success. One thing is certain 

—agriculture will no longer be a subject upon which | 

persons will be able to sleep comfortably —it is the sci- | 

entific manager only, who will henceforth be able to live | | The quantity of rain which fell during the 

on his labours, or what is called — make both ends || 7th month, (July,) WAS... eeeeeeeeees 4.04 inches, 
meet. ] Joun Conrad. 


Osserver's return to the pages of the Cabinet will | Pennsylvania Hespital, 8th mo. 1, 1840. 


| 
| 
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